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Remarkable Remarks 


The principal issue is keeping cool. — 


GoveERNoR SMITH. 


No one today knows enough to raise a 
child. — Dr. Joun B. Watson. 


England . . . isjust . . . which some- 
times makes her a little unpopular. I have 
a husband who is terribly just, so I know 
how irritating it can be. — ViscouNnTEsS 
Astor. 


I was in Berlin once, and no one recog- 
nized me. It was lovely, but it didn’t last 
long, and I cannot find peace anywhere. 
— Cuares CHAPLIN. 

} 

Nowhere in Europe is there more im- 
pressive evidence of desire for peace than 
in Germany. — Sir Esme Howarp. 


The incursion of women into industry 
and politics has failed, is failing, and must 
of necessity fail. — Benrro Musso.in1. 
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The Volstead Act compares favorably 
with any of the ten commandments. — 
Wivsur GLenn Vo.iva, 


Some folks would give their shirt to be 
known as the original of Andy Gump. — 
M. E. Tracy. 


There is no finer quality known among 
men than gratitude. This quality has 
been entirely left out of the make-up of 
women. — A. B. SEE. ’ 


It is thirteen hundred years since Mo- 
hammed wrote prohibition into the con- 
stitution of Islam, and Moslem reformers 
can still make a reputation by starting 
campaigns for law enforcement. — ELMER 
Davis. 


Ordinarily I can imagine few things 
more dreary and depressing than the long 
winter evenings with a good book by the 
fireplace. — Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS. 


Young men afflicted with intelligence 
have to exist as best they may. — GEorGE 
S. Brooks. 


No woman has ever been the dominant 
influence in a strong man’s life. — BEn1To 
Musso ini. 


I doubt if there is any place in the 
world where there are as many broken 
hearts as Hollywood. — Mary Pickrorp. 
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Consanguinity in itself does not prevent 
congeniality. — Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMs, 


I am no longer at the helm. — CLEm 
SHAVER. 
RY 


Though a woman may not take a re- 
vealed part in the conduct of affairs, we 


need not fall into the error of supposing _ 


that she has no influence in deciding 
them. — THe Eart or BirKENHEAD. 


I like Indians, cowboys, Charlie 
Chaplin. — Vicomre ALain DE LocueE, 


I am told that the infallible American 
method of testing bootleg whiskey is to 
drop a sledge hammer into it. If it sinks 
the stuff is poor, if it floats, good, and if it - 
dissolves, perfect. — Baron Dewar. 
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HE Presidential campaign is marking time. 
Southern drys skirmish at Asheville, Chair- 
man Raskob finds that he has a job on his 
hands and resigns from two committees of General 
Motors, Chairman Work retires gracefully from 
the Department of «he Interior and promises 
harmony with Senator Moses, but the two candi- 
dates keep a stolid silence which must be the envy 
even of Calvin Coolidge. Each of them has decided 
to restrain his cannonading until he receives official 
notification from his party. Herbert Hoover will 
make his speech of acceptance at Palo Alto on 
August 11, and then the Republican batteries will 
let fly. Governor Smith, hardly to his surprise, will 
learn at Albany on August 22 of his choice by the 
Democratic party. Then the battle will mount 
toward full fury. The candidates will declare them- 
selves and their opinions. 

In the interim, the prohibition issue and the 
question of Tammany Hall absorb the country. 
Governor Smith, before he committed himself to 
silence, said enough about his dislike of the Volstead 
Act to stir militant drys to exclamation. Chairman 
Raskob added enough more to smoke them out of 
the hive like a swarm of hornets. Hardly a day 


passes without some violent hymn of hate, either 
from the pulpit or the political rostrum, against a 
man who admits he likes occasionally to take a 
drink. It is conjectured that the next President will 
have opportunity to appoint four new members to 
the Supreme bench. At the thought of an anti- 
prohibitionist making these appointments, shudders 
of apprehension tingle the spine of dry America. 
Many Democratic leaders had hoped to play down 
the prohibition issue. They are finding that it 
cannot be done. Prohibition is the table talk and 
the street talk of the people, and they will not let it 
rest. The issue will draw many Republicans of wet 
proclivities toward Governor Smith, but in rural 
areas, and small municipalities, it is rising to work 
him harm. 

And in these same places, the connection of 
Governor Smith with Tammany is influencing 
people against him. The modern Tammany Hall is 
probably as respectable as any metropolitan political 
club. It is certainly more respectable than the 
Republican party organizations in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. But there is more in a name than 
meets the eye, and once prejudice has entered it is 
there to stay. The Republican party may have 
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decided to forego mud-slinging, but the voters 
beyond the boundaries of New York State will 
believe without provocation in a villainous Tam- 
many coterie. Second only to their fears of a wet 
candidate are their fears of the wigwams of Man- 
hattan. Governor Smith faces a hard and unpromis- 
ing task in meeting and counteracting this situation. 


The Rod and the Rule 


| eae! opinion will be divided for a long 
time on of the propriety of reinstating Mr. 
William Tilden for Davis Cup competition in 
France after his suspension by the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. The best way to ap- 
proach the problem is to determine first what Tilden 
actually did—to bring all this tempest on his 
head. The present “‘player-writer” rule was passed 
in 1925 by a committee of which Tilden himself was 
a member. It stipulated that no amateur player 
should report or describe for a consideration a 
tournament in which he competed. At first this 
strikes the layman as rather absurd, but the theory 
behind it is sound. No one would object if Tilden 
made fifty or a hundred thousand dollars from the 
sale of a book or a series of articles on lawn tennis 
in general. Presumably his great experience and 
knowledge would produce something constructive, 
something helpful to other players, something 
working for the good of the game. It is perfectly 
legitimate to capitalize in such a way one’s knowl- 
edge acquired through years of contest with the 
masters of the art. But when one becomes a “name,” 
a newspaper and box-office personality, it is not 
quite legitimate to cash in on that position, usurp 
the functions which any tennis-wise reporter could 
fulfill, and syndicate to newspapers at a very good 
price — which newspapers are quite ready to pay 
in the battle for circulation — jottings whose only 
value is the name of the author. It was to avoid the 
kind of thing — “ghost writing” included — which 
Babe Ruth does for baseball that the rule was made. 
Such highly paid, sham work smacked too much of 
exploitation of one’s athletic prominence to be 
consistent with the spirit of amateurism. 

After all, it is the spirit and not the letter of the 
thing that counts. Our Olympic teams, our tennis, 
golf, and college football teams, are rotten with 
men who in spirit and in fact are professionals. 
Often they can make more money as amateurs 
than if they became frankly and honestly profes- 
sionals. The “gate” and newspaper publicity — 
which determines their drawing power at the gate 
— give them the opportunity to cash in — in one 
way or another —on their distinction in games 
and sports. 

Tilden has done this and done it deliberately. 
He is a prime offender against the amateur spirit. 
He has done it more openly and more courageously 





than some of our furtive stars, but for that very 
reason his attitude has been perhaps more destruc- 
tive than that of the hypocrites. His discipline, 
severe as it was, would have been salutary, proof that 
no one is above the rules or the spirit behind them. 
Lawn tennis is in theory a gentleman’s game, 
played for fun. It is not a money-making device 
and it is not a career. It is a game and not a life 
work, Any other conception is that of the profes- 
sional who should compete in a different category. 
It is high time that lawn tennis swept its courts of 
the men who exploit it. Better never to win the 
Davis Cup again than to become a party to the 
commercialization of a game so thoroughly based 
on and rooted in the spirit of the amateur. 


What Are the Facts? 


HEN George W. Norris of Nebraska re- 

fused the nomination of the Farmer-Labor 
party, he unburdened himself of a few thoughts 
upon the “paramount issue” of the Presidential 
campaign, an issue upon which “the dominant 
parties are silent as the grave.” The power issue, 
according to Mr. Norris, is the outstanding question 
of the day, and the “power trust”’ the most danger- 
ous monopoly in the United States. Mr. Norris 
accuses this power trust of bribing Legislatures and 
public officials, of buying seats in the United States 
Senate, of spreading propaganda in the schools and 
colleges and through the pulpit. “It should not be 
forgotten,” he says, “that every penny of the 
money by which it has been able to carry on this 
wonderful campaign has been wrung from the people 
of the United States in exorbitant charges. It will 
contribute from this fund, stolen from the people, 
sufficient money to permit each of the great political 
machines to carry on the sham battle while it 
continues to thrive and grow fat upon special 
governmental favors.” And -writing in the current 
issue of Plain Talk, Mr. Norris declares: ‘The 
Power Trust is riding Uncle Sam as the mythical 
Old Man of the Sea rode Sinbad the Sailor, and the 
one sure method by which its strangulation grip can 
be broken is government competition.” 

Mr. Norris is a man who has found an issue and is 
riding it fiercely, but in his enthusiasm he sometimes 
rides too far. He is right in advocating government 
competition in the utility field, if he believes it in 
the best interest of the country, but in the process 
he need not villainize the private interests. It 
is a good thing to educate the people to the fact that 
government ownership of the utilities does not 
necessarily mean socialism, or any other ism, but 
it is not a good thing to picture the private owners 
as public enemies unless proof is found against them. 

Mr. Norris points out in Plain Talk that “forty- 
one companies control four-fifths of all the electrical 
energy developed in the United States.” This 
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certainly suggests monopoly, but the utilities are 
necessarily a monopoly. What is needed is not con- 
tention and contradiction between the champions 
of private and public ownership but a careful, 
comparison of viewpoints and a study of the facts. 
Mr. Norris is laudably interested in saving the 
consumer’s penny. He believes that the privately 
owned utilities are reaping enormous profits which 
would be poured into rate reductions if the Govern- 
ment ran the generating plants. Perhaps. But we 
wait to be shown. It is no use pointing out that 
Blankville, Nebraska, under municipal ownership, 

ays substantially less for its kilowatt hours than 
does Blankville, Maine, whose power is furnished 


by private interests. Only a careful examination of 


generating, transmitting, and operating costs in 
hundreds of these cases will furnish reliable data for 
comparing the relative benefits of private and public 
ownership. It is hardly to the point that public 
ownership reduces the consumer’s light bills if, at 
the same time, it raises his tax bills. These are the 
important factors in the discussion which will lead 
to a real evaluation of public ownership. 

This is a job for the Federal Trade Commission. 
Its present investigation, it is hoped, will furnish 
some idea of the profits which accrue from private 
generation of power. When it has finished that 
investigation, Senator Norris would get at the truth 
of the matter if he fostered a resolution directing a 
similar investigation of publicly owned utilities. 


To Rome the Glory! 


HE Cast Iron Duke of Italy has seldom shown 
to less advantage than in his official connection 
with the tragic adventure of the Italia. The voyage 
of this insufficient craft to the Arctic was, in the 
first place, a flamboyant gesture, surrounded by 
the braggadocio and bluster which characterize the 
Fascist administration. Always self-conscious, al- 
ways acutely aware of its audience, always drama- 
tizing its hour-by-hour existence, the Mussolini 
Government sent off — for its own glorification — 
an airship not quite suitable for its task with a crew 
of worthy men and an indifferent commander. 
When the ship crashed, —as experts had predicted 
would be the case, — Nordic Governments with a 
due sense of the situation volunteered the services of 
their ice breakers, their sea and land planes, and of 
all the other agents of salvage available. These 
offers the Duce waved magnificently aside. It was 
nearly a month before an Italian relief expedition 
was in the field, and weeks before the Russian 
volunteers were given any official Italian support. 
Thanks to Soviet Russia and Sweden a majority of 
the Italian adventurers were saved. In the process 
the Swedish scientist Malmgren perished, and the 
Norwegian, Amundsen, one of the great explorers, 
has probably died. 


Italy has taken foreign criticisms of the conduct of 
this expedition and the behavior of the explorers as 
so many insults to the national soul. Italian journal- 
ists are busy challenging French journalists to 
bloody duels. Excitement is at fever heat. The Cast 
Iron Duke delivers one Jovian pronunciamento 
after another. At this writing the point seems to be 
forgotten that the explorers, both the living and the 
dead, were brave, suffering men who risked their 
lives and paid the penalty, and that the powers who 
sent them on their tragic mission thought first of the 
glory which would accrue to them and secondly — 
if at all — of safeguarding and protecting the lives 
of the instruments destined to create that glory — 
for the politicians. 


War to End War in Crook County 


HE Chicago Crime Commission is shooting 

straight. With a fund approaching $150,000, a 
legal organization containing some of the best 
minds of the city, and a program of indictments 
which reaches for the “higher ups,” it is fighting to 
make Cook County safe for the voter and unsafe for 
the gangster. The time for such a move is ripe. An 
alliance between politicians and criminals is not 
healthy for any city, and when politicians and 
criminals in the second largest city of the country 
reach a kind of “gentleman’s agreement” it is not 
healthy for the country. 

The Crime Commission was organized by citizens 
of Chicago to deal with abuses which the city and 
county administrations have ignored or abetted. 
It has now set out to help eliminate kidnappings, 
bombings, sluggings, and murders at election time. 
Refused an appropriation by the County Board of 
Commissioners, under the thumb of State’s Attorney. 
Robert E. Crowe, it made an appeal for subscrip- 
tions through the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
The Crime Commission secured the impaneling of a 
special grand jury before which to bring its cases; 
it won a decision before Judge Frank Comerford 
establishing the legality of such a jury when the 
regular Cook County grand jury was in session; 
before the jury it has pressed the indictments of 
men within the crime ring. It attempted unsuccess- 
fully to secure the suspension of Judges Otto 
Kerner, Emanuel Eller, and Stanley Klarkowski, 
whom it charged with abetting crime conditions. 
But its failure in this effort has not prevented it 
from success in other endeavors. 

So successful has it been, that the crime ring is 
raising its own fund and hiring its own legal talent 
to give battle. Such a marshaling of forces in 
northern Illinois has not been seen since Senator 
Charles Deneen was on his toes and not on his 
cautious political behavior. Threats to witnesses 
before the grand jury, and the slugging of an 
assistant prosecutor, have not kept the commission 
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from action. At last, the Chicago beer ring is up 
against a stone wall. 

Frank J. Loesch, from his rooms in the Drake 
Hotel, directs the campaign. Mr. Loesch is seventy- 
six years old, and has a record of scrupulous private 
law practice behind him. He is willing to preside 
over the commission and to endanger his life in 
order to “lift Chicago out of the mire.” He says that 
the criminals of the city are “cowardly”; he is not 
afraid of them. 

Gang warfare in Chicago is held accountable for 
215 murders in the last four years. Not one of the 
murderers has been tracked down. Almost every 
election in that time has been marked by violence. 
These facts alone are sufficient ground for a revolt 
of the citizenry against the city and county ad- 
ministrations. The wonder is not that the reaction 
has set in, but that it has been so long in coming. 


Mills of the Gods 


HE case of Oscar Slater, freed from prison after 

serving eighteen and a half years for a crime 
which he probably did not commit, has attracted 
wide attention in this country as well as in Great 
Britain. Possibly this is due to the fact that Slater 
was extradited from the United States in Ig10 
to stand trial in Scotland. More probably, the 
Slater case remains of international importance 
because it shakes the foundations of a cherished 
belief in the infallibility of human justice. 

Marion Gilchrist, octogenarian, spinster of means, 
was murdered in her apartment in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on the evening of December 21, 1909. Three 
persons saw a man leaving the building at approxi- 
mately the time of the murder. From a considerable 
collection of jewelry, a diamond brooch was missing. 

‘The police discovered that a pawn ticket for a 
diamond brooch had been offered for sale by Oscar 
Slater, known to be a petty criminal, born in Ger- 
many but latterly living in Glasgow. They also 
discovered that Oscar Slater had sailed on the 
Lusitania for New York, registering with a woman 
who accompanied him as “Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Sando.” Slater was arrested upon his arrival in New 
York, and the three witnesses were brought by 
detectives to confront him. None of them was 
able to make the identification. Slater returned 
almost willingly. He showed proof that the diamond 
brooch had been the property of the woman with 
whom he was found, and seemed confident of 
acquittal. But in Glasgow, at his trial, twelve wit- 
nesses, including the three who had failed in New 
York, identified him. A jury found him guilty, and 
he was sentenced to death. When 20,000 persons 
signed a petition asking for mercy, this sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment. Prominent men, 
including Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, have waged a 
long campaign for his release, arguing that the 





evidence against him was slight, and that the 
publication of his picture in British newspapers 
previous to the trial affected the twelve witnesses. 
On July 20, in Edinburgh, the Scottish Court of 
Appeals unanimously set aside the conviction. 
Slater, at the age of fifty-six, has his liberty. 

If Slater was innccent, as he seems to have been, 
human arrangements have failed. There must be a 
disposition to blame the police and the witnesses 
and the courts. Doubtless a Thomas Hardy would 
have attributed Slater’s eighteen and one-half 
years rather to a set of circumstances and accidents 
not unlike that which defeated some of the people of 
Egdon Heath. 


We Keep a Promise 


ICARAGUA has more or less dropped out of 
the news. During the rainy season not even 
those amphibians, the United States Marines, can 
do much of anything in the tropical mountains of 
Nicaragua. Five thousand of them are still there at a 
tidy day-by-day cost to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. A considerable number of civilians are also 
engaged in the rather fantastic occupation of super- 
vising the Nicaraguan citizenry in the exercise of its 
noblest function, the use of the ballot in the election 
of a President acceptable to Mr. Kellogg. All this is 
costly both to the unfortunate Nicaraguans and to 
the highly moral voters of this republic. Just what 
we are going to get out of the whole silly business is 
by no means clear, but undoubtedly the Nicaraguans 
— with the exception of a small group of politicians 
— are going to get discipline and a bill of costs. 
On July 19 the New York Times published a typi- 
cally smug dispatch to the effect that nearly 600 
“rebels” had recently surrendered to the American 
forces. Curiously enough, most of them had left 
their weapons behind, somewhere in the jungle. But 
they were wet and hungry and even the Marines 
looked good to them. From this, the Times corre- 
spondent, reflecting official opinion no doubt, argued 
that Sandino’s resistance was crumbling away. 
Lord Howe probably argued in a similar fashion 
when Washington’s handful were freezing and 
starving at Valley Forge while the Red Coats were 
sitting pretty in Philadelphia. The United States 
with all its resources should be able to conquer a 
penniless rebel in Nicaragua and doubtless it will do 
so. Colonel Stimson promised a fair election and no 
doubt the promise should be kept. But the process is 
not one in which we take great pride, nor is the 
picture a pretty one. Probably it will not illustrate 
our school history books; the particular futility of 
the whole business is to be found in the fact that it 
leads nowhere. When the Marines are withdrawn, 
another revolution will develop and the Marines 
will return until taxpayers tire of paying for com- 
muting from Quantico, Virginia, to Managua. 
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The Treaty Nobody Knows 


NOURTEEN foreign Governments, the total 


number invited by the State Department, 

have now accepted the Kellogg treaty for the 

renunciation of war as an instrument of national 

policy. Unless some unforeseen obstacle intervenes, 

an international peace congress 

will meet in Paris on August 

27 to solemnize the signing 

of the document. Fifteen signa- 

tures, including that of the 

United States but omitting 

that of Soviet Russia, will be 

affixed. And when Secretary 

Kellogg brings his labor of love 

back to Washington and places 

it before the Senate, that cau- 

tious body is expected to give it overwhelming ap- 

proval. A critic who did not know the history of the 

treaty might conclude that war had been abolished 
as a means of settling international disputes. 

If wishes were horses, if resolutions were always 
successful, the treaty would accomplish the end at 
which its author is obviously aiming. Its acceptance 
by the great powers would do away with the danger 
of another world war. But in view of the reserva- 
tions which Europe has claimed, and considering 
similar reservations which the United States Senate 
is sure to read for itself between the lines, it is 
doubtful how far the Kellogg treaty will actually go. 
The treaty does not abolish war. It is only a wish, 
expressed in a resolution by the participating 
Governments, that war may not be necessary in the 
future. If it were more than that we should have 
heard more complaints from Europe, and found the 
European nations more reluctant to sign. We 
should have found American isolationists voicing 
audible objections. The ease with which it has 
slipped through the capitals of the world testifies 
to a widespread belief in its innocence. 

As Secretary Kellogg has himself said, in response 
to questionings from France, “there is nothing in 
the American draft of an antiwar treaty which 
restricts or impairs in any way the right of self- 
defense. That right is inherent in every sovereign 
state and is implicit in every treaty.” Mr. Kellogg, 
in his April address before the American Society of 
International Law, carefully stated that the treaty 
could not be construed as interfering with the 
obligations of any nation under the Locarno Pacts 
or the Covenant of the League of Nations, since a 
nation breaking any of these agreements would 
also violate the Kellogg treaty. In such a case all the 
other nations would be relieved of their obligations 
to renounce war against the recalcitrant state, 
and free to carry out League and Locarno promises. 

Nor does the Kellogg treaty prevent such 


eventualities as forcible British interference in 
Egypt, or armed intervention by the United 
States in Nicaragua. It may be said that actions of 
this kind are not war, but justifiable steps to protect 
lives and property. Any intervention, however, 
whether for the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine 
or the protection of the Suez Canal, or for any 
other purpose, may lead in time to something 
approaching a state of war. Over these things the 
Kellogg treaty has no direct influence. 

No one can say at this time what effect the 
Kellogg treaty will have. No one can estimate 
whether it will be a scrap of paper, like the peace 
treaties promiscuously broken in 1914, or a moral 
obligation of greater strength. In one respect, how- 
ever, it is a step in advance. The League Covenant 
and the Locarno agreements were conceived not 
with the idea that war was inherently wrong, but 
rather with the idea that it should be used only to 
maintain the status quo. The Kellogg treaty goes 
farther than this. Notwithstanding its unwritten 
reservations, the new treaty is based on the idea 
that war is fundamentally evil, that it is an instru- 
ment eventually to be abandoned altogether. Its 
spirit and its text denounce war in any form. 
Negatively, at least, it will carry this interpretation 
when it is put into force. If it is supported loyally 
by its signatories, it may, at last, through a series 
of precedents, come to carry this same interpreta- 
tion in a positive sense. 

The signing of the treaty at Paris, and its ratifica- 
tion in the United States and in Europe, will un- 
doubtedly give the United States a new connection 
with the League of Nations, which it has hitherto 
shunned. Any one of the leading powers which 
violates the League Covenant will, when the Kellogg 
treaty has been ratified, at the same time violate 
that agreement. It will have broken faith not only 
with the rest of Europe, but with the United States. 
While the United States would still have no obliga- 
tion to go to war against the violator, its attitude 
would probably be influenced by this fact. The 
United States would be likely to stand, in sentiment 
at least, with the body of the League against the 
aggressor, might even be influenced to join in a 
concerted application of economic sanctions. 

The Kellogg treaty imposes new obligations both 
upon Europe and the United States. It gives to 
Europe the concept that war, or the threat of war, 
shal] no longer figure as the background of diplo- 
macy. It brings to the United States the idea that 
peace cannot be obtained through isolation, but 
only through a mutual understanding with the other 
nations of the world. Because it is written in the 
“purity” and “simplicity” for which Secretary 
Kellogg worked, it is not an iron-clad set of specifica- 
tions, but only a general hope that war may be made 
unnecessary. Only in time shall we discover whether 
it may translate this hope into reality. 
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How’s Business Pr 


By Julius Klein 


HE queries coming to the Department of 
Commerce these days reflect a somewhat 
plaintive bewilderment on the part of our 
merchants and manufacturers. Their search is evi- 
dently not only for the answer to the eternal enigma 
as to the business prospects, but also for some 
guidance as to the most useful data which are 
indicative of the trend of affairs. In other words, 
they are propounding the double-headed question: 
“How is business?” and “How can we find the 
answer for ourselves?” 
This is a thoroughly healthy indication of a new 
state of mind in the business community — a deter- 
mination to put aside 


wickedly revealed the fact that their prognostica- 
tions over a period of years have averaged about 
fifty per cent accurate, so that tossing a coin might 
be as effective — and much cheaper. 

Of course, this is by no means intended to dis- 
credit the valuable contributions made by a small 
group of painstaking, rather than profit-seeking, 
statistical services, whose progress and record for 
sobriety have been notable in recent years. There 
are $44 marketing research agencies now specializing 
in this field— banks, university departments, 
advertising agencies, research bureaus of publishing 
houses, some fifty governmental organizations, and 

others. In addition 





to these there are 





glib nostrums and to 
scrutinize with spe- 
cial care the offerings 
of those ever-ready 
counselors who are 
eager to do the busi- 
ness man’s thinking 
for him — at so much 
per thought or proph- 
ecy. Toiling up the 
long, hard road from 


‘*How’s business?’ — that is, business in general—is a 
question troubling every business man. Dr. Klein, director 
of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, lends a helping hand by pointing out the dangers of 
relying upon the self-appointed “ propheteers”’ of the business 
world who are always ready to furnish statistics, as well as 
the “sophistry that business should return to prewar nor- 
malcy,” measuring progress against 1913 figures. “In these 
days of an ever-increasing avalanche of business data,’’ he 
says, “it would seem highly desirable to concentrate our 
attention upon a few sharply determining factors and to 

sharpen these down to the last edge of precision” 


at least two thousand 
trade associations, 
hundreds of trade 
journals, as well as 
shoals of individual 
researchers, all more 
or less active in the 
broad field of business 
investigation. It is no 
wonder, therefore, 
that the average busi- 





the depths of 1921 





has taught our execu- 
tives a number of sorely needed lessons, not the least 
of which has been the value of statistical charts by 
which they may guide their craft safely around the 
dangerous red-ink items that have dotted the course 
of American business during the past few years. 
Those charts, and the widening appreciation of 
their value in business circles, have explained quite 
as much as any other one factor the conspicuous con- 
trasts between American and European commercial 
experience during the postwar recovery. 

But the efficacy of these aids to better planning 
seems to be in danger of impairment precisely be- 
cause they are so abundant. As our inquiring mer- 
chant or manufacturer peers into the misty future 
in preparing his plans, his uncertainty is made even 
more perplexing by the clouds of statistics that are 
let loose upon his already troubled vision by an 
increasing number of self-annointed prophets. In 
fact, there has been more than one intimation of late 
in the trade press that, regardless of the ups and 
downs of the business cycle, this new industry of 
“propheteering” seems to be one of the few which 
is on a substantial paying basis. Incidentally, some 
heartless cynics have checked the accuracy of the 
“past performances” of several of these seers of the 
more raucous, “patent-medicine” type, and have 





ness man, who is not 
apt to have an expert business analyst to warn him 
and guide his footsteps through the pseudostatistical 
morasses, soon finds himself inundated in torrents 
of tabulation. Hence, his despairing plea, not for 
bigger statistics, but better ones, for the simplifica- 
tion of some of these supposedly useful “simplifiers 
of his problems,” for a little more efficiency among 
the so-called efficiency organizations. 


ELECTING precisely those indexes which are 
most useful is a task widely varied with differ- 
ent industries and trades. So far as developing these 
specialized indicators, there are no agencies of 
greater potential value than the trade associations 
and business papers. The Department of Commerce 
has developed an intimate relationship with these 
through a series of advisory committees in order to 
place its facilities at their disposal in handling this 
major responsibility, and theresult has been mutually 
most gratifying. 

There are, however, certain basic general obser- 
vations which might be made with regard to the 
setting up of a few conspicuous guideposts in this 
increasingly confusing statistical maze — certain 
observations of interest not simply to the merchant 
or manufacturer, but particularly to his banker, his 
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stockholders, and even to his customers and ulti- 
mate consumers — all of whom have a vital interest 
in his continued prosperity. In the first place, it is 
well to be warned against the convenient but gravely 
misleading sophistry that business should “return 
to prewar normalcy.” The absurdity of this propo- 
sition is obvious after a moment’s thought, which 
makes all the more incredible the persistent use of 
1913 figures as the “normal” index upon which pres- 
ent problems and progress are to be calculated. 

Almost the first thing which the inquiring business 
man should look for is the date of that index number; 
he should demand a very substantial reason for the 
use of any prewar figure. With all of the amazing 
improvements accomplished under the imperative 
pressure of war-time necessity and the almost equally 
compelling needs of the postwar recovery, it is cer- 
tainly the last degree of sheerest futility to build our 
hopes and plans on the 1913 basis. 

If we take the single field of communications 
alone,— the nervous system, as it were, of the 
world’s commercial organism, — the improvements 
made since the outbreak of the war have literally 
transformed this vital factor of our business life: 
the world-wide spread of aviation facilitating enor- 
mous savings through speedy transmission of com- 
mercial mail, trade documents, and valuable papers, 
the new network of transoceanic wireless telephony 
linking San Francisco with Stockholm and Berlin 
with Buenos Aires, the universal expansion of tele- 
phone services generally, —in the United States 
alone the telephone cables have grown from twenty- 
two million miles to sixty within the past fifteen 
years, — the beginnings of telephoto transmission, 
the little-known but very significant improvement 
in pneumatic mail conveyors in trade centers. 

Today the most valuable indicators are those 
adjusted with reference to an index of some postwar 
period, such as the average of the years 1923-25, 
which is being widely accepted as a typical inter- 
mediary point since the 1921 depression. Of course, 
for purposes of academic mental gymnastics or for 
historical record, the use of the prewar basis may 
have some justification, but as a useful indicator or 
measurement of progress, it might be just as well to 
take the year 1900 or 1876 as 1913. The world of 
business has certainly been completely transformed 
since Sarajevo. 


— a point of view should be peculiarly evident 
in American business planning. The very 
reason why our industries and trades have made 
such amazing progress since the war has been their 
readiness to abandon the old and to strike out upon 
entirely new paths. American business has never 
been shackled to the sanctified precedents of the 
past. Indeed, it has long become convinced that 
tradition is all too frequently the enemy of its prog- 
tess, It has set the pace for the rest of the world 


because it has consistently refused to be bound down 
by any practice simply because it was old and had 
once been successful. Its ideas of “normalcy” have 
been the attainment of the supposedly unattainable. 


Siete speed with which we have left the dark paths 
of 1921 as compared with the halting labored 
progress of our European competitors has been 
in part at least due to the readiness with which 
our industries and distributive agencies have aban- 
doned worn-out practices, methods, and ideals, all of 
which were once “normal,” but which today are the 
most useless bits of antiquity. There is still an enor- 
mous amount of work to be done in that connection. 
The obsolescence of machinery in certain industries, 
notably textiles, has been one of the more serious 
phases of retarded recovery. 

Another factor which must be borne in mind by 
those who are endeavoring to appraise the values of 
different blocks of business data is the constant 
temptation to make any given study of statistics 
accomplish more than was originally intended, to 
apply them to situations or to draw deductions from 
them which were not at all warranted by the figures. 
For example, there was a good deal of anxiety and 
confusion in business circles recently. Statistics can 
be made todo many things, but they can be stretched 
so far as to make their strength very doubtful. 
It is well to remember the old adage that although 
“figures don’t lie,” liars can always figure. The 
statistics cited in connection with the recent un- 
certainties were by no means up-to-date; in fact, 
many of them were simply belated 1927 compila- 
tions, which only became available in March and 
April in various company reports and through de- 
layed governmental sources. The figures were accu- 
rate for 1927, but to apply them to present-day 
conditions was certainly taking excessive liberties. 

There was recent gratification expressed over the 
marked prosperity of one group of machinery 
manufacturers, a fact which was promptly exploited 
by partisan advocates. But subsequent analysis 
revealed that all of the prosperity was confined toa 
small group of two or three plants overloaded with 
orders in connection with the revival of one well- 
known automobile concern, The remaining large 
number of firms in the group were barely balancing 
their books. This is perhaps a phase of that persis- 
tent eagerness of ours to generalize on the basis of 
too few isolated facts. In no field is this apt to be 
more seriously misleading than in the present situa- 
tion, where every fact and deduction must be most 
thoroughly appraised and tested before it is used in 
what we hope may be a permanent structure of 
industrial and commercial advancement. 

Our typical eagerness to jump at the first con- 
venient conclusion on any economic problem without 
waiting for a thorough appraisal of the data in- 
volved was clearly demonstrated in the more or less 
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emotional and obviously partisan discussion of the 
unemployment question in recent weeks. Our na- 
tional statistical equipment is admittedly weak on 
that vital question. This is by no means a reflection 
upon the admirable work being done by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, whose efforts are deserving of every 
encouragement and support. European unemploy- 
ment statistics are better than ours for the rather 
unfavorable reason that the Old World is paying 
out doles and other forms of subsidy to its unem- 
ployed. The press was filled with all sorts of distor- 
tions of such statistics as were available, and it was 
most gratifying that the authoritative official study 
which, it is to be hoped, will lead to a more syste- 
matic check of this highly important problem re- 
vealed a far more moderate figure than was at first 
alleged by partisan critics. 


NOTHER characteristic instance of miscalcula- 
tions in appraising the business trend is the use 
of certain figures on retailing. It has long been known 
that income-tax returns have revealed our retailers 
as being among the least prosperous elements in the 
whole business field. Investigations of the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research in this connection 
have brought forth some lamentable tragedies in this 
the largest single group among the distributors in 
the country. But that fact has frequently been ques- 
tioned as successive reports have been circulated 
to the effect that the volume of retail traffic is grow- 
ing. Why the discrepancy? 

Closer scrutiny of the statistics of expansion in 
retail business reveals that they are largely made up 
of returns from chain stores and mail-order houses; 
and when we come to examine them in further de- 
tail, it is evident that the operations of these highly 
important retail groups are increasing in volume 
because the number of stores has notably expanded 
in recent years. Indeed, mail-order houses are launch- 
ing country-wide chains of retail establishments, in 
one case involving no less than fifteen hundred 
stores. The great national chains of grocery and 
ten-cent stores have likewise been expanding con- 
siderably. If deductions are made for these increases 
in the number of establishments, the returns in the 
main do not indicate any relative increases in busi- 
ness per store. In other words, there is nothing to 
clear up the doubt as to how a large portion of this 
gross total of retail selling reflected in the mail- 
order and chain statistics is accounted for by busi- 
ness taken from existing retail establishments. 

Another factor which is widely cited as an index 
of the business trend is the number of carloadings. 
Various doleful prophets have been shedding tears 
over the sharp declines in that figure over recent 
months as compared with corresponding figures a 
year or more ago. But in their “viewing with alarm” 
this “deplorable” falling off in our national traffic 
they ignore, consciously or otherwise, certain vital 





correctives of the situation, notably the falling off 
in coal traffic due to the bituminous strike. An 
equally important factor is the continuing improve- 
ment in efficient operation in the railways, which 
has resulted in extraordinary economies in car 
usage, with consequent reduction of personnel in 
railways by no less than 240,000 since the restora- 
tion of private operation shortly after the Armistice, 
in spite of the fact that carloadings have increased 
(on the basis of a 100 index for 1919) from 94 in 1921 
to 124 in 1927. 

Many of the recent observations on the business 
outlook have centered upon the question of the over- 
capacity of our factories. For example, it has been 
pointed out that our shoe plants can meet all of their 
domestic orders when operating only fifty per cent 
of their equipment, and that similar curtailments 
could be made, and in fact are already evident, in a 
number of staple industries. These rather discour- 
aging figures are evidently given out to cast an 
atmosphere of gloom and dubious promise over the 
industrial outlook. But when we come to examine 
the precise status of this idle equipment, we dis- 
cover that many of the spindles, looms, lathes, and 
other machinery are of antiquated type, a goodly 
portion of them war-time makeshifts whose useful- 
ness has long since been outlived. To make any 
such theoretical calculations as to the potentialities 
of such idle plants is the sheerest kind of partisan 
legerdemain. Several reliable agencies, including one 
or two machinery publications and the Department 
of Commerce, are investigating the precise charac- 
ter of this obsolesence of equipment, much of which 
should long since have been written off the books of 
industry and scrapped as war-time profit and loss. 
Until these tabulations are complete, it is grossly 
misleading to cite these “capacity” figures as in- 
dicators of potential industrial activity. 


led view of all these weaknesses or qualifications of 
current and equally accepted indexes of the 
business trend, the question naturally arises as to 
what figures can be used as reliable. Without at- 
tempting to present an all-inclusive list or even to 
establish any actual priority in value of various 
items, it might be well to enumerate a few which 
seem to be particularly helpful. One such is the 
tabulation of electrical energy consumption, which 
has been evolved by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. This figure offers a definite gauge for 
actual activity in a wide range of industries; in- 
cidentally, the latest figures run substantially above 
those of the corresponding ones of last year. 

There are few figures more indicative of the actual 
probabilities than the totals of building materials 
and labor actually used as distinguished from build- 
ing permits and contracts, which do not in every 
case assure definite, immediate construction. These 
figures, as prepared by (Continued on page 120) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


Activity in the Publicity Factories 


“boloney” — to borrow the chaste lan- 

guage of the Democratic nominee for Presi- 

dent of the United States — are apparently doomed. 

We perceive nothing in the offing but the usual 

outpouring of partisan guff, the midsummer variety 
of which is already hard upon us. 

Mr. Alfred E. Smith declines to become a 

bologna candidate to the extent of being photo- 

graphed in the act of 


()" hopes of having a campaign without 


Two-fisted Joe, the Vice Presidential boys, will do 
along this line once they really get started? Charlie 
and Joe are full of political lore and one cannot 
easily believe that they will discard, from the start, 
all of the old sure-fire gags that are supposed to 
strike a response from the mob — the little human 
touches that draw together the hearts of candidates 

and costermongers. 
Already,.in a campaign where a Daniel would risk 
his reputation if he 








laying bricks — an 
act which he virtu- 
ously declares would 
be an affront to the 
professional layer 
who knows his mor- 
tar. Yet, on perusing 
the rotogravures, we 
find that Mr. Smith 
has not been be- 
neath the photo- 
graph stratagem of 


Perhaps, as the Democratic nominee has ordered, the 
forthcoming campaign will be conducted without *‘boloney.”’ 
But our correspondent is doubtful. Whether his inductive 
processes are functioning properly or not, the campaign 
has already unloosed one of those quadriennial publicity 
battles whose strategems are well worth observation. Thus 
far, the Hoover forces have something of the jump upon 
their adversaries in so far as efficiency is concerned. But 
Democratic headquarters in New York are beginning to get 

under way 


tried to untangle the 
hopelessly mixed po- 
litical skein, some of 
our leading partisans, 
in both camps, are 
crawling out upon 
perilous boughs in 
making predictions, a 
few of which attempt 
to stipulate the 
exact majority by 
which one candidate 





hugging a baby burro 

and of seeming to like it, although Sam Houston, 
the burro, judging from his expression, did not have 
his heart in his part of the tableau. 

All reports reaching us via grapevine regarding 
the estimable Mr. Herbert Hoover, too, raise great 
doubts as to whether Mr. Smith will have an earnest 
collaborator in the program of outlawing all of the 
old political bunk. Mr. Hoover, it is true, did balk 
at baby kissing, and doubtless did so not entirely 
on the score of hygiene. But he weakened, we are 
advised, and permitted photographs to be taken 
of a wholly indifferent infant reposing in his arms. 
And we have seen no less than a dozen half tones 
of the dignified Republican nominee shaking hands 
with members of the crew which piloted his special 
train toward the setting sun. Can you blame us for 
suspecting that, hard put, he would cuddle a baby 
elephant for campaign purposes? 

Certainly, according to all the tidings gathered 
by my growing army of gossip mongers, the lesser 
lights of both parties are to be hampered as little 
as possible by the ukase against the older varieties 
of campaign hokum. We are fully prepared to dis- 
cover Mr. George H. Moses astride a camel on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, or to behold Mr. John J. 
Raskob appearing on Broadway in a ten-gallon hat 
and chaps. Our applause for a “no bologna” cam- 
paign is sincere and hearty, but we just cannot con- 
vince ourselves that we are going to get it. 

How can we tell what Redskin Charlie and 


or the other is to 
carry this State or that. As far as we can see, the 
publicity output from all quarters is to be about 
as syrupy as ever — and the “slant” given to ortho- 
dox pronunciamentos by various party wise men is 
to depend wholly upon which side they are on. 


| wie here, however, we must put in a word 
for the alert fellows who, under the guidance 
of former Governor Allen of Kansas and Mr. Alfred 
H. Kirchhofer of Buffalo, manufacture the propa- 
ganda which goes out from the Barr Building in 
Washington, where the Republican National Com- 
mittee is putting business methods into politics on 
a quantity-production basis. We hardly need re- 
peat, in passing, that the publicity bureau is not as 
inarticulate as the muzzled Dr. Hubert Work, the 
titular head of all these manifold activities. 

One of the chores assigned to these aristocrats 
of the press-agent world is that of meeting 
trains and taking into custody, before they emit 
unorthodox sayings to hovering and unscrupulous 
correspondents, all itinerant party figures whose 
importance justifies such attention. 

If the publicity staff is able to learn in advance 
the time and place of arrival of the party notable, 
the latter is apt to find, under his breakfast grape- 
fruit platter, a neatly typed document which em- 
bodies the things he ought to say for publication. 
It may be that the sentiments embraced in the 
“statement” are altogether foreign to the true 
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beliefs and opinions of the one to be interviewed. 
But the publicity gentlemen know their okra; the 
outgivings prepared by them bear official backing. 
If he is “regular,” the victim of this propaganda 
machine bows to the inevitable and “issues’’ his 
proclamation with a majestic flourish. 

In only one instance, so far as my subterranean 
workers have been able to learn, have the brave 
lads of the press bureau failed to get their man. 
J. R. Nutt, the new party treasurer, is new to 
politics, and perhaps 


‘Another charming member of the feminine con- 
tingent — Mrs. Alvan T. Hert, in fact — has caused 
some alarm, I am told, by her insistence upon a 
more or less autonomous status for the women’s 
division in the campaign. Mrs. Hert is vice chair- 
man of the national committee and director of the 
activities of the women. When she arrived, from 
her summer home on Mackinac Island, to take 
charge of a flower-bedecked suite opposite to the 
sanctum of Chairman Work, she found a summons 

awaiting her. 





that accounts for his 
waywardness. Much 
heralded, he journeyed 
from Cleveland to head- 
quarters here to fix the 
policy regarding cam- 
paign contributions and 
expenditures. It was 
deemed wise, by the 
publicity G. H. Q., that 
Mr. Nutt should not 
harp too loudly upon 
the “sky is the limit” 
idea, although that 
seemed to be the way 
Mr. Nutt felt about it, 
for it was clear that 
virtually everybody else 





The Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
of an alleged “‘power trust”’ has focused attention 
sharply upon public utilities. Although thus far 
the investigation has dealt largely with the pub- 
licity methods of the utilities, later it will ex- 
amine the structure of the various companies. “1: : 
George Putnam, President of Incorporated of smiling _asperity, 
Investors of Boston and lecturer on finance 
in the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, has prepared two articles on public-utility 
holding companies which will appear in the next 
two issues of THE INDEPENDENT. This develop- 
ment of public-utility ownership, which has 
aroused considerable discussion in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere, is sure to attract the atten- 
tion of the present investigation. Mr. Putnam’s 
articles contain a careful analysis of its good 

points and bad 


“The chairman,” a 
messenger said, “would 
like to see you.” 

“Tell the chairman,” 
said Mrs. Hert, gra- 


ciously but with a trace 


“that I am in my office.” 

Upon his return, ac- 
cording to the particular 
spy I had assigned to 
the job at the time, the 
messenger brought this 
message: 

“The chairman says 
that he is very busy and 
that he would like very 
much to see you in his 








in both parties was 
getting ready for rather unrestrained application 
of the most efficacious balm yet discovered by 
political science. 

But Mr. Nutt, somehow, eluded the watchfully 
waiting agents of the bureau, with their prepared 
statements. Encountering reporters, the Cleveland 
newcomer frankly aired his views, which were quite 
a bit too frank for the purposes of the occasion. 
Somewhat frantic, on perceiving the result in the 
afternoon papers, the superpublicists at last located 
Mr. Nutt. They found him entirely tractable. They 
could not, of course, follow their original program 
exactly, but the treasurer collaborated with them in 
a formal statement which took much of the sting 
out of the informal observations which had found 
their way into print. 

Most of the folks who come here to be interviewed 
are willing tools of the propaganda experts. But we 
are told of one brave lady who would not surrender 
her independence of thought entirely to the despotic 
press-agent gang. When the remarks she was to 
spring upon the country were shown to her, she 
rebelled. She had her own ideas. She declared she 
would rewrite the statement according to her own 
views. Accordingly, when the mimeographed “‘inter- 
view” at last was issued to the press, it was found 
that wherever the original had mentioned“ Hoover,” 
she had added “‘and Curtis.” Otherwise, the pro- 
duct of the press bureau was unmarred. 





office.” : 
“Please tell the chairman,” said Mrs. Hert, 
beamingly, “that I shall be delighted to see him 
and that I am s¢i// in my office.” Dr. Work came. 
That episode is cited here only to show that 
even Dr. Work cannot escape tribulation and that 
his direction of this campaign has not yet attained 
that ideal state wherein heels click and all comers 
salaam at the threshold of his sanctum. We would 
say that he is getting quite a bit of orientation. 


ROM Democratic precincts, we learn that 

the male is not having full sway in that 
quarter of the campaign. Mrs. Henry Moskowitz; 
author of much of the political good fortune of Al 
Smith, appears to have been given full charge of 
the publicity features of Mr. Smith’s effort to land 
in the White House. If we are to believe our emis- 
saries, it was Mrs. Moskowitz who ordained that 
New York, not Washington, should be grand head- 
quarters, and that the faithful of the New York and 
Albany press rooms, rather than the cane-bearing 
brass hats of the Washington newspaper corps; 
should embark upon the task of putting out Al’s 
“Be Yourself” and “No Boloney” propaganda. 
Even when distinguished members of the party 
tried to impress upon Mrs. Moskowitz the peculiar 
brightness of the Washington product, we are told 
that she put her foot firmly down and — the 
formula — “No Boloney.” 
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THE OLD GATE OF AUX CAYES, HAITI, BECAME A MENACE TO THOSE WHO PASSED BENEATH ITS CRUMBLING ARCH, 
BUT THE ENGINEER WHO TOOK IT DOWN WAS DENOUNCED LOCALLY AS A VANDAL 


Haiti, America’s Protectorate in the Caribbean, Finds Marine Rule 
a Public Help if a Political Hindrance 











H.G. Witte 
THE MARKET BEFORE THE OLD AND THE NEW CATHEDRALS AT PORT-AU-PRINCE, CAPITAL OF THE REPUBLIC, WAS RECENTLY DISCONTINUED BECAUSE THE 
HUCKSTERS DROWNED OUT THE VOICES OF THE PRIESTS AT THEIR MASS 
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HERE AT THE RIGHT THE STREET 
ILLUSTRATED ABOVE SHOWS THE 
RESULT OF THE INVADERS’ EFFORTS 
TO KEEP THE RIVERS WHERE THEY 
BELONG DURING THE RAINY SEASON 


H.G. Witte 


f 


IN THE OLD DAYS BEFORE AMERI- 

CAN MARINES WERE LANDED TO 

PRESERVE ORDER IN HAITI, THE 

RIVERS, FOLLOWING THE LINES OF 

LEAST RESISTANCE, FLOODED THE 

STREETS OF AUX CAYES REGULARLY 
EVERY SEASON 


HERE IS THE MODERN PORT-AU- 

PRINCE. BEYOND THE TOMB OF 

PETION RISE THE OFFICES OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 

AND IN THE DISTANCE, THE RADIO 

TOWERS AND THE SPIRES OF THE 
NEW CATHEDRAL 
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ANOTHER STREET SCENE IN AUX 

CAYES. SMALL WONDER THE MA- 

RINES FELT SOMETHING SHOULD BE 

DONE TO PREVENT THE THIRD CITY 

OF THE ISLAND FROM BECOMING 
AN IMPROMPTU VENICE 


THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE RIGHT 

PRESENTS A VIEW OF THE TYPICAL 

HAITIAN MARKET, WHERE EVERY- 

THING FROM DRY GOODS TO LIVE 

STOCK IS BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EX- 
CHANGED 


EVEN WITH HER STREETS FREE OF 

FISH, AUX CAYES NEEDS A LITTLE 

ATTENTION. BUT SUCH BUILDINGS 

AS THESE ARE GRADUALLY GIVING 

WAY TO LESS RAKISH AND MORE 
STABLE STRUCTURES 
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THE CITADEL OF CHRISTOPHE, OTHERWISE HENRI I, WHO WAS ONE OF THE LEADERS IN THE NATIVE REVOLUTION AGAINST THE FRENCH. THESE 
WALLS MADE EXCELLENT JUMPING-OFF PLACES FOR CONDEMNED PRISONERS 
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Both photographs by H. G. Witte 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND LIKEWISE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL CHRISTOPHE’S PALACES IS THIS, SANS SOUCI, NOW NOTHING BUT A TUMBLED RUIN 
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That Colorful Black Republic 


By Harry L. Foster 


THEN I first landed in Haiti, it was with 

\ \ the confident expectation of being disliked. 
I had read what the Nation had to say 

about the high-handed methods of Americans in 
that helpless little country. About the time I sailed 
for Port-au-Prince, the most conservative of our 


newspapers carried stories to the effect, that high- 
class Haitians would absent themselves from the 


In the days of Haiti’s fhdependence, they had on 
the helpless pawns in the hands of politicians. Bick» 
ering generals had impressed them into service, to 
fight one cause or another. It was a most erudite 
Haitian who knew wherefore he fought. And if, to- 
day, he did any thinking at all, it was to wonder how 
it was that American Marines patrolled his land and 
failed to loot his crops. On several occasions I heard 
him wondering aloud, usually at some medical clinic 
American invaders: 


sie in just then being accorded to Lindbergh on 
his famous good-will flight. And it was almost a sur- 


prise to step from one’s boat and 
to discover that no one glared, 
glowered, hissed, heaved rocks, 
or shouted, “Tyrant!” 

In fact, the average Haitian 
— a black and woebegone fellow 
in a badly thatched straw hat — 
seemed quite oblivious to my 
advent, save when I raced along 
his new-made roads in an 
American automobile. Then 
his reactions were interesting. 
Sometimes he simulated the 
performance of a chicken, his 
Imitation perfect, even to the 
squawk. A motor car was not 
exactly a novelty in Haiti, 
owing to the occupation and its 
proclivities for building roads, 


conducted by his “tyrannical” 





Much has been said and 
written about the presence of 
Marines in Haiti. But special 
interest of one sort or another has 
been behind most of it, obscuring 
the facts of the picture. Mr. Fos- 
ter, genial globe trotter, who 
debunked the South Seas for 
INDEPENDENT readers last sum- 
mer, begins here the first of three 
articles upon Haiti. After spend- 
ing several months in the Black 
Republic, traveling over the 
new-made roads, talking with 
Haitians of every class, he has 
his own ideas about the Marines. 
But as to whether they have 
done a good job Mr. Foster 
doesn’t particularly care. His 
articles merely tell what he saw 

and thought 


“They give us medicine for 
nothing? How can that be? No- 
body used to do it! Strange 
fellows are these d/ancs.” 

And as to any danger, it was a 
thing quite of the past — of a 
far distant past, when the Ma- 
rines came in to make Haiti 
safe for tourists. 

That past can be briefly re- 
viewed. I have here no political 
briefs to discuss. The rightness 
or wrongness of the American 
intervention in Haiti has pro- 
vided discussion enough. The 
United States had been inter- 
ested in Haiti from about the 
time we built the Panama Canal. 
Germany, along with other 


but it was still sufficiently un- 
expected to cause a bit of a 





European nations, had been 
suspected of dickering for rights 








flourish. The natives, bound for 

market, were seldom alert for such an apparition. 
Nine times out of ten they darted across the road 
before it, quite like the fowl of their barnyard. The 
brighter of them, sensing a game, loped in front of my 
machine, very much as the goats did, running a good 
hundred yards before they turned aside, grinning 
good will, to let me pass. 

But they certainly did grin — these common 
peasant blacks, who make up the bulk of Haiti’s 
population. Even when the automobile of an in- 
vading American plutocrat set their donkeys to 
flight and scattered over the highway the produce 
they were bringing to town, they answered to a 
smile. And in several months of rambling through 
the interior, I found the Haitians of today among the 
most pleasant and kindly people I have ever met in 
many years of rambling, ready always to share with 
me whatever they possessed — from bed and board 
to fleas and cooties. I spent many months among 
them, living in the interior, and among the peasants 
I found no animosity. 


in the harbor of St. Nicholas, a 
worthless harbor on the western coast of tie north- 
ern peninsula that controlled the Windward Passage. 
Uncle Sam, for a long time, had been trying to ne- 
gotiate some treaty with Haiti, to keep the Euro- 
peans out. But Haiti had refused. 


HEN came 1915. By that time Haiti, through 
long-continued revolution, was practically bank- 


rupt. Almost any European nation had an excuse to 


horn right in. The United States stood on edge, 
ready to defend its Monroe Doctrine. And:a pecul- 
iarly picturesque President, Guillaume Sam, gave 
it the perfect excuse. Faced with a revolution, 
he took refuge in the French Embassy of Port-au- 
Prince. An infuriated mob dragged him therefrom 
and carved him into cubes, In doing so, they de- 
stroyed some old French furniture. A French war: 
ship landed troops. Whereupon the Marines jumped 
in and have been there ever since. 

For a time they had their troubles. But they’ve 
pacified a once revolution-smitten country. And no 
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one, save the generals they’ve ousted, seems to 
damn them for it. The occupation today is an es- 
tablished fact. Whether you like it or not, the Amer- 
icans are there. So in this article and its successors 
I shall merely report conditions as I found them. 
In Aux Cayes, where I spent the greater part of 
several months’ residence th Haiti, I] was awakened 
each morning by a bugle. It came from the head- 
quarters, just next door, where three old-timers from 
the’ Marine Corps — sergeants raised in the local 
force to the grade of first lieutenants — were now 
converting a few score of Haitian darkeys into some- 
what soldierly replicas of themselves. In the begin- 
ning, of course, the Marines landed as shock troops. 
For a time they ran everything in the country. But 
gradually they had given way to other agencies, and 
this local gendarmery was one of them. 

The bugler, like his pals, was still pretty raw at his 
job, but conscientious and persevering. He always 
began his reveille all right. Cracking on the second 
bar, however, he was quite apt to substitute a bit of 
mess.call or assembly. Then, as though realizing that 
this was the wrong tune, he would switch most 
flusteredly to boots and saddles, fire call, taps, riot 
call, or whatever else might appeal to him at the 
moment. But he got his garrison out of bed, which, 
after all, was the main purpose of his performance, 
and by the time I strolled on to my own veranda to 
stretch and yawn, they were all marching furiously 
about their little parade ground, with a great to-do 
from their lusty-lunged black noncoms. 

The Marine Corps had detailed many of its best 
men to the organization of this constabulary, but 
they were dealing with peculiarly crude material. 
In their own barracks compound, these gendarmes 
were quite perfect at military deportment. When I 
dropped in to chat with their officers, the sentry 
would stop me with a crashing port arms. A pleasant 
greeting in the English which he could not under- 
stand, however, usually disconcerted him. His face 
turned blank; his rifle relaxed; and he grinned all 
over with embarrassment as he waved to me to pass. 


T drill, they could be efficient. There was one 
outfit in the capital which, in uniforms similar 
to those of the Marines, could have passed for the 
Marines themselves if it were not for their com- 
plexion. But on any special police duty, which re- 
quired any initiative, they were generally helpless. 
At a cockfight or a native dance, they invariably for- 
got their mission of preserving order; they crowded 
about the cockpit, as boisterously excited as the 
most excitable of their fellows; and once the dance- 
drumming started, they could always be found in the 
vanguard of the native wigglers. 

How could one be expected to preserve order when 
he lacked the least conception of wherein order 
might consist? His officers were obliged to issue 
specific instructions. There was, for instance, a case 





which came to my attention, of a gendarme on duty 
at a pier who looked on with amused interest while a 
party of stevedores, finding several boxes broken in 
transit, openly filled their shirts with tins of salmon 
and smoked herring. A frantic consignee appealed to 
the gendarme again and again to stop this blatant 
theft. The gendarme finally became incensed. 

“I can’t cease my work to interfere with those 
men!” he exclaimed. “I’m on duty! I’ve been given 
orders to march up and down this dock, and I’m 
going to obey them!” 


ET, in spite of all this, Haiti today is peaceful. 
Thieving is very common, to be sure, and 
American residents must even lock up their food 
against the petty depredations of their own servants. 
There have been a few rare instances of murder, 
performed usually in the course of a drunken 
quarrel. But highway robbery is unknown. The 
Marines, aside from relieving the natives of firearms 
acquired in past revolutions, have instilled into 
them a wholesome respect for the white man. 
An American can travel anywhere through the 
interior, without weapons, and without any greater 
danger than at home. The Marines can afford 
to sit tight, while the gendarmes play at soldier. 
From their cantonments, situated at a few 
strategic points, they now control in a way the 
destinies of the Black Republic. Remove them from 
behind the palace, and the most bitter critics of the 
intervention will admit that a good old-fashioned 
revolution would probably materialize overnight, 
and the “outs” would undoubtedly chase President 
Luis Borno, now occupant of the executive chair, 
into the most convenient legation, as they once 
chased Guillaume Sam. But save for preserv- 
ing the status quo, the Marines have finished their 
task. Their gendarmes preserve order. They them- 
selves just sit upon the lid. 

Among the black and trustful peasants, I found 
no objection to that lid. It was only in the cities, 
where Haitian aristocrats resided, that one met 
with anything suggesting intelligent resentment. 
There, occasionally, one passed a native of lighter 
color, immaculate of dress, punctilious of manner, 
who favored one with a contemptuous glare that 
might have been called hostile. He, perhaps, had 
been educated abroad, which to Haitians always 
means Paris. He rather liked to feel himself superior 
in culture to the best of the Americans. Despite an 
underlying inferiority complex — akin to that felt 
by all inferior people — he loathed the invaders, 
and adopted toward them the attitude of the later 
and more effete Romans when the barbarians 
invaded their centers of so-called art and literature. 
He read regularly a Haitian newspaper which 
rejoiced in reprinting all the scandal and corruption 
news it could find in American journals. And on 
every possible occasion he manifested publicly his 
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scorn of Americans. Nine times out of ten he proved 
to be one of the rotten politicians which American 
rulers had ousted. 

In my rambles through the interior, I met very 
few of these so-called “upper-class” Haitians. 
Wherefore, having completed a tour of the country, 
I settled in Port-au-Prince at a Haitian pension. 
It was situated on a street which might be described 
as one of fallen grandeur, in a jumble of old man- 
sions, each with many balconies and lofty cupolas, 
its height accentuated by the slenderness of flimsy 
wooden columns. Some dwellings abutted upon the 
street itself; others were set far back behind their 
formal gardens. A few showed signs of recent paint, 
and their driveways were lined with gleaming sea- 
shells; the majority were weather-beaten, and their 
flower beds had overgrown the old dry fountains 
and the countless pieces of mildewed statuary. 

The guests — save for a German coffee buyer — 
were Haitians, and mostly colored men. In Haiti, 
as throughout the West Indies, they are strict 
about such distinction. Men are not just white or 
black in these islands, for the mulattoes form a class 
unto themselves, and are proud of the classification. 
“I’m a colored man,” more than one West Indian 
has boasted to me, with unmistakable pride. It was 
a common speech, prompted usually in Haiti by a 
desire to show that the speaker rejoiced in negro 
blood. Yet tacitly it often seemed, in its subtle 
distinction from full-blooded African, to confess the 
existence of a color line among the Haitians them- 
selves. A negro in Haiti, to be sure, could rise to 
high posts of influence and honor, and in many 
cases he did. Yet the upper circles were notably 
lighter than the lower. The use of white face 
powder by ladies for whose complexion such was 
never intended was frequently to be observed. 
And my fellow guests at the pensions, mostly 
professional men, were all of the “colored” class. 

I found them polite, even friendly, yet one always 
remained conscious of a very keen sensitiveness on 
their part. There was one gentleman, for instance, 
a locally distinguished surgeon, one of the few who 
spoke no English. Seeking to engage me in French, 
but on an abstract subject which happened to be 
far beyond my abilities in that language, he had 
leaped to the conclusion that I knew none of it 
whatsoever. When, later, I asked him at the table to 
pass me some dish, he started in surprise. I saw the 
resentment surge through the texture of his face. 

“So!” he said, his voice trembling with anger. 
“Monsieur can converse with a colored man only 
when he would ask a favor?” 


LL really seemed a supersensitiveness about 
these Haitians; they were constantly expecting 
slights; and their pettiest grievances against 
Americans assumed monumental proportions. 

“I’m ‘really in favor of your occupation,” one 





cultured native gentleman admitted. “Unlike most 
of us whose education or standing permits, I’ve 
never been interested in politics, and it is our 
politicians, of course, who object most strongly to 
your presence. I, as a merchant, dread what might 
follow the withdrawal of your Marines, as much 
as any foreigner in business. 

“Before 1915, when you intervened, I was very 
young, but I remember many terrible scenes. I 
could tell you of the dismembered bodies that were 
carried through the streets — of the three men slain 
upon my father’s doorstep, and so mangled that we 
could not identify one of them from another. 
Everything was bloodshed and revolution then. 
We Haitians enjoyed no credit. There was no trade. 
So I hope the occupation may continue. 


“DUT not,” he continued, emphatically, “ot as 

it is now, so wounding to our pride. It is the 
Americans’ personal attitude toward us which 
grieves the Haitian most. Even the few officehold- 
ers whom you back, and whose lives are protected 
by your Marines, must secretly resent it. For the 
kindliest of you, with your inherent color prejudice, 
look upon us as inferiors. It may be quite beyond 
your power to put entirely aside such prejudice. 
But when you come here, as you say you do, to help 
us establish a better government, your people 
might have the courtesy not to keep us so constantly 
aware of your feeling toward us. 

“When your Marines first landed, there were 
many Haitians who, like myself, were glad to see 
them put an end to revolution. We opened our clubs 
to the officers, and invited them to our homes. Many 
of them accepted, then. Perhaps they had been 
instructed by higher authority to establish some- 
thing of an entente cordiale. But -that was before 
they brought their own wives and families, to form 
a self-sufficient colony of their own. 

“It is really the American. women who have 
humiliated us the most. At our functions, your 
officers asked our wives or daughters to dance, and 
never did they refuse. But were their womenfolk 
equally polite? From their arrival they shunned us. 
At one of the largest affairs ever given at our 
Haitian club, when the club’s president offered his 
arm to an American lady, to escort her in to dinner, 
she deliberately refused it. 

“Few, perhaps, would be guilty of such flagrant 
discourtesy. But we would not risk a repetition of 
that insult. Save in the highest official circles, where 
sociability is a matter of international. etiquette, 
Haitians and Americans no longer mingle. They do 
not care to associate with us. Nor will we intrude 
upon those who despise us as ‘niggers.’” 

There’s a lot more to be said about the American 
occupation in Haiti. We’ll say it in the forthcoming 
articles. But the sensitive Haitian resentment 
begins here with the color line, 
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OW that Senator Curtis has received the 
N Republican nomination for the Vice Presi- 
dency, a certain laudatory article from the 
New York Times appears to be worth the investiga- 
tion of INDEPENDENT readers: “His Stand on Chief 
Issues of the Day” —a solemn headline above the 
article —- sounds promising, doesn’t it? Here’s a 
chance for you all to learn not only what the chief 
issues of the day are, but also just where Senator 
Curtis is “standing” on them! (I guess you thought 
that things like that weren’t happening in politics 
any more. Well, you just wait!) 
. .Take Chief Issue Number 1, the problem of farm 
relief, and you find Curtis “stressing” it. Yes — 
“‘He has declared his deep interest in the welfare of 
the farmers not only of his part of the country but of all 
the States. ‘1 believe a law will be enacted that will 
make for better marketing facilities. . . . This is a 
big question and we must consider it in a big way, 
I am sure that is what Congress will do.’” 

_A man who will speak as flatly as that about the 
farmer would naturally have a few original ideas 
about flood control, or rather, the issue of flood con- 
trol. Well, he takes a deep interest in that, too. 
(Notice that so far he is taking a deep interest. 
Later on, you will find him favoring certain things 
or even being a friend to them.) ‘“‘Flood control,’ 
he once said, ‘is a problem that transcends partisan- 
ship, and I am certain politics will never be per- 
mitted to play a part in its solution.’” 

Now for the fireworks: “Curtis is a friend of the 
Army and Navy. He is not a ‘big Navy’ man nor is 
he for a big standing Army. ‘The United States,’ he 
says, ‘is entitled to a Navy adequate for our defense. 
This does not mean for offensive purposes. What I 
urge is a Navy that can safeguard America. That is 
all, nothing more.’” (To further your understand- 
ing of what he means I have taken the pains to 
underscore the first syllables of “defense” and 
“offensive,” inasmuch as the two words have en- 
tirely different meanings. I’m sure that the Senator 
must do the same thing in his speeches.) 

At this point, let me break off to remark that in 

going through this list of Curtis’ thoughts, I at- 
tempted to single out the “thought that has meant 
the most to me,” and I hope you will all try it, 
yourselves. Here is my favorite paragraph: 
. “In the matter of immigration, he thinks that 
‘there are few matters more important. The law we 
have is a pretty good one, but if we can make it a 
better law of course we should do it.’” 

Upward, ever upward! Curtis has enough of the 
philosopher in his make-up to appreciate the law we 
have. But maybe we can make it better — who 





If You Know What I Mean 


knows? There you have, in a word, the whole Curtis 
scheme — the stoic complementing the idealist! 

Curtis isn’t one of those fellows who look at an 
airplane and say, “‘Pooh! it will never get off the 
ground.” No, sir! He’s not built that way. He 
“favors” aviation; he wants to “encourage’’ it. 
“*And when I use the word encouragement,’ he 
says, ‘I have in mind mail and express transporta- 
tion by ajr, in time passenger transportation, and 
of course always the national defense.’” A vision- 
ary? Some might call him that. But then — they 
said the same thing of Columbus, And isn’t it just 
like Curtis to add that item about national de- 
fense! My, my! This country ought to worry 
along somehow so long as men like Curtis are at 
the helm! He “wants a permanent American mer- 
chant marine worthy of the name.” He would 
like to see some improvement in the status of the 
American Indian. 

And knowing these things, is it surprising to 
learn that “‘when his name was roared out as the 
choice of Kansas for President, the convention 
responded with a demonstration that lasted as long 
as did that which followed the naming of Mr. 
Hoover”? Not at all. The only surprise is that it 
didn’t last even longer. 


* * * 


Not to harp on this thing of flagpole sitting — 
but did you know just what was the occasion of 
“Louisville’s Largest Crowd’? Well, according to a 
boast in the International Adcrafter, this “largest 
crowd” was assembled when the Louisville Courier- 
ournal and the Times carried exclusive stories of 
“Shipwreck Kelly’s 100 hour stand on a 100 foot 
flagpole.” 

This circumstance, so one is supposed to infer, 
proves that any advertiser who seeks to cure 
laryngitis by cigarette smoke or promote a more 
sincere appreciation of men’s garters will do a fine 
business by advertising to the public of Louisville 
in the pages of the two papers mentioned, 

It sounds plausible. 


* * * 


Ever since Lindbergh was so fortunate as to reach 
Paris without any pajamas, a serious rivalry has 
been evident among transatlantic flyers as to who 
should succeed in making the trip with the fewest 
clothes. Miss Earhart did fairly well in holding 
herself down to her solitary flying costume, but 
need I mention the acclaim that awaits the hopper 


who first makes the trip with no clothes at all? 
; hie W. M. 
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exasperated by two things: the 
idolatry of Europe by Americans, 
and the anti-American prejudices of 
Europeans. In “The Other Side” (Scrib- 
ner) he protests very reasonably against 
the unreasonableness of both attitudes. 
Most. Europeans know nothing whatever 
about this country, whereas large num- 
bers of Americans are not only actually 
familiar with at least some countries in 
Europe, but are kept fairly well informed 
as to matters European through their 
education and their press. Nevertheless, 
the results in both cases are frequently 
lamentable. In other words, if the edu- 
cated American were as unfamiliar with 
Europe as the European is with America, 
and if the average European knew as 
much about America as the American 
knows about Europe, the same misunder- 
standings and prejudices would exist. 
Mr. Burt has not apparently arrived at 
that conclusion. He despairs of ever see- 
ing the day when Europeans, especially 
Englishmen, will understand and appre- 
ciate this country; but he does believe 
that his own countrymen may be induced 
to revise some of their illusions about 
Europe and to take a proper pride in the 
United States and its people. As one who 
has never ceased to be amazed by the 
enthusiasm of Americans for conditions 
abroad which they would never tolerate 
here, I thoroughly sympathize with Mr. 
Burt’s point of view, but I confess I do 
not think he has put his finger upon the 
cause of this peculiar phenomenon. Mr. 
Burt, as I understand, went to school in 
England and knows that country well, 
and it is this very fact which probably pre- 
vents him from seeing the situation with 
the same eyes as those of less experience. 
Every year thousands of Americans go 
to Europe, it is true, but how many of 
them go for anything more than holiday 
reasons? Those who become expatriates, 
for a shorter or longer period, usually do 
so for economic reasons. They get more 
for their money — American money, of 
course — than they would at home, but 
in effect they do not become naturalized 
Europeans; they merely change their 
scenery. They do not, as a rule, enter into 
the life of the country; they do not earn 
their living there as the natives do, and, 
save possibly in England, they are cut off 
by language, traditions, and tastes from 
any intimate participation in the activi- 
ties, interests, and cares of the people 
among whom they reside. 
That being the case, it is easy for them 
to be pleased by certain conveniences, to 
overlook certain disadvantages, to be 


A PPARENTLY Mr. Struthers Burt is 


By Ernest Boyd 


superficially interested by the surface 
differences between life, say, in Paris and 
in New York. Of course there are in every 
country exceptional individuals who 
transplant themselves and completely 
identify themselves with their adopted 
nationality. Mr. Burt, I imagine, would 
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not object to the attitude of those Amer- 
ican writers, for example, who have be- 
come an integral part of French literature, 
Stuart Merrill and Viélé Griffin, or more 
recently, Julian Green. These are not 
the kind of expatriates against whom he 
protests. In fact, his definition of expa- 
triate is peculiar, for it does not mean 
Americans who abandon their own coun- 
try, but Americans who despise their 
own country, even if they live in it, and 
who are sure that whatever is foreign 


must be good. 


OR this class of expatriate Mr. Burt 

reserves his fiercest indignation. The 
American “hokum-hunter” is a sad fel- 
low, not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the European variety. As an 
American Mr. Burt can read with equa- 
nimity Bernard Shaw’s gibes at England, 
but Mr. Mencken’s gibes at America do 
not amuse him. Conservative Englishmen 
still resent Shaw, but are, I believe, 
greatly impressed by “‘Main Street” and 
the annual volume of “Americana,” 
though doubtless the section covering 
the “Mother Country” does not appeal 
to them so much. Here, it seems to me, 
Mr. Burt confuses two things. Whether it 


be Anatole France’s sardonic exposure of 
the Third Republic or Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Main Street,” every intelligent person 
knows that neither is the whole truth. 
But it is possible to prefer the one to the 
other, because of its superiority of exe- 
cution. Mr. Burt mistakes his satisfaction 
in the subtler methods of the European 
satirists for a proof that American satire 
is intrinsically different in aim. 


UDENESS and ignorance, in Mr. 
Burt’s view, are at the bottom of all 
English criticism of America, and some of 
the instances he quotes, together with a 
specimen of a similar criticism of England, 
might well be impressed upon English 
readers. But, after all, “The Other Side” 
is essentially a book by an American for 
Americans, and I search it in vain for any 
clue as to why the European complex 
exists and how it is to be cured. The 
author overlooks the fact that the trav- 
eled, expatriate (in any sense of the word) 
American is a small minority of the popu- 
lation, he is more or less of that “gently 
bred” class which Europe is accused of 
not recognizing, and it is his illusions and 
tastes which produce the conditions criti- 
cized. There are millions of Americans 
who never think of Europe in the way 
Mr. Burt and his friends do, and who are 
as proud of Main Street as the average 
Frenchman is proud of his provincialism. 
The best remedy for the state of af- 
fairs which Mr. Burt deplores would 
be to compel all Americans suffering from 
a European complex to live abroad on 
money earned by them in the country of 
their election. Then they would have to 
learn the language of the country, live on 
the same scale as the natives, and cease 
to view Europe as a place for rest and 
recuperation. If, after a few years of this, 
they preferred the Grande Rue to Main 
Street and the Café de la Gare to the Ritz, 
they might be written down definitely 
as expatriates. 

The test of one’s affection for another 
country, of one’s belief in its superiority, 
is not temporary residence for the pur- 
poses of a holiday. If that were true, then 
hundreds of Americans who live in cities 
but who go to Maine or Vermont in 
summer are really natural-born campers 
and mountaineers. Europeans who come 
to America rarely come for holiday pur- 
poses. If they could, they might know it 
better and be less alarmed by it. But, in 
the end, the number of intelligent cosmop- 
olites of any nationality is small, and 
Mr. Burt is asking either for more of 
them or none at all: since a little cos- 
mopolitanism is a dangerous thing. 
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Four Secretaries of State 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


THE AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF 
STATE AND THEIR DIPLO- 
MACY. Volume V. Webster, Upshur, 
Calboun, Buchanan. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $4.00. 


NDER the general editorship of 
Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis, Mr. 


Knopf has been publishing a series 
of volumes that will form a most valuable 
permanent contribution to American 
history. A study of the American Secre- 
taries of State from Robert R. Livingston 
to Charles Evans Hughes, carried forward 
in ten volumes, will amount in the end to 
a history of American foreign policy and 
relations such as could hardly be com- 
passed in any other way so concretely and 
interestingly. The fifth volume, which has 
just appeared, covers the years 1841-1848 
and the secretaryships of Webster, Abel 
Parker Upshur, Calhoun, and Buchanan 
— years, perhaps, of no highly important 
developments in our foreign affairs, yet 
during which certain significant events 
took place. Webster was to appear more 
conspicuously later; but a lustrum that 
saw both himself and Calhoun at the head 
of our foreign office could not fail of a cer- 
tain interest, and Professors Duniway, 
Randolph G. Adams, and Sioussat have 
fulfilled their task with uncommon spirit 
and competence. 

This volume follows the close of the 
period of Jacksonian Democracy and is 
sacri marked by the fact that the 

outh was in the saddle. It deals, as the 
editor says, with American expansionist 
sentiment at its peak, an era that wit- 
nessed the annexation of Texas, the con- 
quest of the American Southwest from 
Mexico, and the possession of Oregon, a 
total territory greater in extent than the 
Louisiana Purchase and giving this coun- 
try its frontage on the Pacific Ocean. 
Moreover, this period of Webster’s ad- 
ministration was marked by the impor- 
tant Webster-Ashburton Treaty, the first 
solid step in the diplomatic kinship of the 
English-speaking peoples. Webster, says 
Professor Bemis, had planned to make a 
comprehensive clean-up of outstanding 
Anglo-American issues, and only failed of 
complete success because his comparative 
ignorance of the Far West made it im- 
possible for him to settle the Oregon 
question. Moreover, he was not supremely 
well fitted to deal with another important 
aspect of American diplomacy at this 
time — the defense of American slavery 
interests against the diplomatic front of 
Europe, especially what Professor Bemis 
calls “the great emancipator nation, 
Great Britain.” The British free-labor 





colonies could not easily endure the com- 
petition of the forced labor of the Texan 
and American plantations, and the elimi- 
nation of this competition was naturally 
an element in British diplomacy. With 
Southerners in charge of our foreign policy 
this naturally led to many serious conflicts. 

Aside from these matters, the most im- 
portant foreign problem of these years was 
the gathering storm that burst in the Mex- 
ican War, a storm that Buchanan, under 
President Polk, rode as best he could. 
A notable element of this affair was the 
rise of the Republic of Texas, shortly to 
be annexed as a State, the general emer- 
gence of Latin America as a North Ameri- 
can problem, and the more or less complete 
abeyance of the Monroe Doctrine, for 
Polk’s Administration did not see fit to 
attempt to prevent European intervention 
in the affairs of the Argentine and Para- 
guay at the important moment when the 
latter was seeking independence from the 
former. But Latin America had never be- 
fore entered so prominently the circle of 
our foreign interests, and indeed was never 
to do so again until the period of the 
Spanish War just half a century later, for 
we were involved in problems of South 
American and Caribbean politics along 
with those raised by Mexico and Texas; 
and even Portugal entered the picture in 
1841 with the application of the tariff 
law to Portuguese wines. But the question 
of the slave trade was the most pressing 
of all, and this involved the country in a 
general international imbroglio. 


ITH all these issues involved, the 

period covered in this volume as- 
sumes high significance. Nodoubt the most 
spectacular aspect of the period is that of 
the westward expansion of the country, the 
annexation of Texas, New Mexico, and 
California and of Oregon. The bid of 
Texas for annexation came during the 
secretaryship of Upshur, the least known 
of the four officials included in the book 
and the one about whose life and work we 
are naturally most curious. No life of Up- 
shur exists, and Mr. Adams says that for 
information regarding his career “surviv- 
ing members of the family have .been 
corresponded with in vain.” He was Secre- 
tary of State only for a few months, but 
his life was significant as that of a typical 
statesman of the Old South, the South 
that controlled our Government almost 
uninterruptedly from the election of 
Jefferson to that of Lincoln, dominating 
its foreign policy most of the time. Upshur 
was a Princeton man, a Virginia lawyer 
and judge, the author of several essays on 
slavery and the Union, arguing that 





slavery was the normal state of the black 
man and that any movement for emanci- 
pation was an attempt to interfere with 
the laws of nature. He was a convinced 
upholder of the principle of State rights, 
and it was Upshur’s “Brief Enquiry,” 
not, as might have been expected, an essay 
by Calhoun, which the Northern Demo- 
crats wished to publish in 1863 to make 
clear the political philosophy of the Con- 
federacy. All these beliefs naturally af- 
fected, or rather determined, his policies 
in the State Department, which were 
chiefly concerned, during his short tenure 
of office, with Mexico, though he had a 
brief relation with England over the 
slavery question and the Oregon boundary. 
The biographical section of this essay is 
necessarily the longest in the book, and 
the most interesting, since the careers of 
Webster and Calhoun, if not of Buchanan, 
are already sufficiently familiar to us. 


F the four secretaries Buchanan no 
doubt had the widest range of diplo- 
matic experiences, covering the Oregon 
question, the approach of war with Mex- 
ico, the general issue of expansionism, a 
considerable sympathy with various Euro- 
pean revolutions, the Latin American 
congress of 1847-1848, Caribbean affairs 
and the “Polk Doctrine,” the slave trade, 
the German states of the Zollverein, with 
which he concluded commercial treaties, 
affairs of the Orient, where the Japanese 
had mistreated shipwrecked American 
sailors, of the Hawaiian Islands, with 
which he negotiated a treaty, and of Tur- 
key, with which he carried on a corre- 
spondence concerning the desire of that 
power to improve its cotton growing. 
Altogether a formidable array of relations, 
and one that has few parallels for expan- 
siveness among the careers of our Secre- 
taries of State. And if not by any means 
exceptionally able, he was one of the most 
appealing and attractive, a “good man of 
the best intentions,” as Professor Sioussat 
says, “an able lawyer and a diligent 
public servant,” and with “the courtesy 
which so much adorns the statesman.” 
He had had in early life the advantage of 
a diplomatic mission to Russia which 
served him well later, and had devoted 
much study to our foreign relations. As 
the author remarks again, “the combina- 
tion of Polk’s stronger will and Bucha- 
nan’s finer mind produced notable results.” 
This volume carries on ably and at times 
brilliantly a series that is now in mid- 
career and promises to become one of the 
most interesting and valuable companions 


for all students of American political 


history. 
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The Old and the Young. By Luigi Piran- 
dello. Translated by C. K. Scott- 
Moncrieff. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5.00 


HE translation of foreign master- 

pieces depends for success not only 
on the translator, but on the style to be 
translated. “Remembrance of Things 
Past” by Marcel Proust, translated by 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, is an English master- 
piece, perhaps more effective in English 
than in the original French. But the same 
translator’s performance with another 
masterpiece, this time an Italian one, is 
scarcely as effective. “The Old and the 
Young” is a modern novel in the manner 
of the last century. This “moving pano- 
rama of the meeting of three generations 
in Sicily during the Nineteenth Century 
— Garibaldian veterans, fanatical royal- 
ists, modern bankers, politicians, business 
men, and young Sicilian patriots” — is tur- 
gid and colored by an attitude of mind 
essentially of the late “nineties. The action 
of the book, following the fortunes of the 
Laurentano family, progresses in bursts 
of tragic episodes which end in the inevi- 
table holocaust of destruction so dear 
to Victorian socialists. Pirandello is fiery 
and sincere, the cumulative effect of his 
work is impressive, but for all that he is 
stuffy. It is unlikely that such a book will 
achieve any great popularity, colored as 
it is with an overbrocaded Victorian 
feeling for tragic romance. And yet de- 
spite such weaknesses, from the Twentieth 
Century point of view, there is a power 
and purpose to this novel that makes it a 
vivid class picture of pre-Fascist Sicily in 
the throes of a social movement, conceived 
but not yet born. 


xe eK * 


The Turquoise Trail. Edited by Alice 
Corbin Henderson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 


VERY year sees the list of New 

Mexico’s “discoverers” grow, and 

this anthology of the poetry of the South- 
west will be welcomed by many who 


. » « look back to the rounded sides of the 
squatting Rockies 

Tigress-brindled with aspen, 

Jaguar-splashed, puma yellow, leopard- 
living slopes of America. 


The collection is not restricted to the 
Present State boundaries, for New Mexico 
is used in the sense of the old Spanish 
Province and includes Arizona, Texas, 
California, and borderlands of the South- 
West, with such names as Wytter Bynner, 
Carl Sandburg, Willa Cather, Edgar Lee 
Masters, D. H. Lawrence, and Harriet 





New Books in Brief Review 


Monroe to sing its praises. John Gals- 
worthy is here also, but the refrain in his 
song swings us for a minute away from the 
desert glories: 


But oh! my heart! To hear again 
The drip of rain, the drip of rain. 


On the whole this collection is so success- 
ful as to make us wonder whether the most 
interesting American anthologies would 
not be, like this, chosen “to show how 
much the traditional background and the 
soil have influenced the work of modern 


* ee K 


They Return at Evening. By H. R. Wake- 
field. D. Appleton Co. $2.00. 


HIS collection of supernatural tales, 

read just before retiring, will indeed 
make the back hair to rise and the flesh to 
creep. Analyzed in the cold light of day, 
they seem not too well constructed 
technically and written with a perhaps 
overcasual regard for the importance of 
character. However, ghost stories are not 
meant to be considered at all, let alone by 
daylight. They are intended for gradual 
absorption in the dark and dank hours 
when the mind and the circulation are at a 
low ebb and when the least crepuscular 
suggestion may engender a blood clot. Mr. 
Wakefield’s stories serve their purpose 
superbly, and it would be advisable for 
the timid reader to savor a page or two of 
Cabell or a dash of the equaliy earthy but 
less evanescent Dreiser as a chaser before 
turning out the light. 


** * K * 


Contemporaries of Marco Polo. Edited by 
Manuel Komroff. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $3.50. 


HIS is a companion volume to the 

same editor’s “The Travels of Marco 
Polo,” and its contents are the travel 
records of William of Rubruck, John de 
Carpini, Friar Oderic, and Rabbi Benja- 
min of Tudela. Marco Polo’s story has 
attracted to itself the greatest eminence, 
but he was not the first European to bring 
back news of the marvelous Orient, and 
his account is of a Tartar empire on the 
decline as far as conquest is concerned. 
Between Jenghiz Khan and Kublai Khan, 
the court of which latter Polo visited, 
were three other mighty khans: Ogotay, 
Kuyuk, and Mangu. It was the courts of 
these last two to which William of Ru- 
bruck and John de Carpini went, Friar 
John (1245-1247) making “a journey of 
untold hardships” to the seat of Kuyuk 
Khan’s power, and the Franciscan William 
(1253-1255) fulfilling his mission by 


Saint Louis of France to various parts of 








the East. The distinguished student ot 
ancient Asia, Sir Henry Yule, considers 
Friar William of Rubruck’s report “in 
its rich detail, its vivid pictures, its acute- 
ness of observation and strong good sense, 
a Book of Travels of much higher claim 
than any one series of Polo chapters; a 
book indeed, which has never had justice 
done to it, for it has few superiors in the 
whole Library of Travel.” Mr. Komroff is 
of a like opinion. The text included in this 
volume is with one exception the only 
complete one to be found in English. 
Friar Oderic’s narrative of his mission 
(1318-1330) to China, India, and the 
East Indies is the basis of “Sir John 
Mandeville’s” fraudulent travels. With 
the historical background which Mr. 
Komroff furnishes us, these records form 
an engrossingly interesting account of 
Tartar times and customs. 


**e ee * 


Sam Houston, Colossus in Bucksin. By 
George Creel. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. $3.00. 


OTWITHSTANDING the charge 
of inaccuracy brought by critics in 
Fort Worth, this volume remains an in- 
teresting piece of summer reading. It 
tells the story of a man of action, and may 
therefore be read for pleasure rather than 
for instruction. Mr. Creel is not of the new 
school of detractive biography. He does 
not sort out the imperfections of Sam 
Houston, certainly not far to seek, and 
parade them through every paragraph. 
Instead, he leans dangerously to the other 
extreme, eulogizing the hero of San Ja- 
cinto as a “colossus” and the “Last of the 
Titans.” The result is a story of adventure 
rather than a slice of history or a critical 
study. Mr. Creel is still the romancer. 


**e ee * 


The Golden Bees. By Daniel Henderson. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


$2.50, 


HE story of Betsy Patterson and the 

Bonapartes is here gracefully revived 
more truthfully than in the movie version, 
and indeed, according to the publishers, 
based upon new and “intimate material.” 
Nevertheless its romance suffers not at 
all from its accuracy, and the gossip about 
Betsy is given us along with the facts and 
the author’s happy interpretation of her 
character. It is surprising that with 
Napoleon, Marie Walewska, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Joseph Bonaparte touch- 
ing American legends so closely at that 
period, more has not been made of this 
story before. Perhaps democracy would 
have none of it in an earlier day, but in 
this book it has happily come into its own. 
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The Story of the Week 


Nicaragua’s Divine Right to Vote 


HEN Curtis D. Wizur, Secre- 
\ V tary of the Navy, visited Mr. 
Coouipce’s Wisconsin White 
House on July 24, he brought with him an 
interesting report. Rear Admiral Davip 
F, SELLers, commander of the Special 
Service Squadron in Central American 
waters, was its author; its message was in 
the form of a belief that Aucusto CaEsAaR 
SanDINo, rebel leader who has worried the 
Marines since May, 1927, had withdrawn 
from the field. Admiral SELLERS was some- 
what indefinite, it appears. No evidence 
of Sanpino’s departure has come to 
Nicaraguan headquarters; rather, it is the 
lack of evidence of his presence in the 
tropical mountains of northern Nicaragua 
which gives rise to the conclusion that he 
has left the field. 

Preceding Secretary WiLBurR’s visit by 
a few days were reports from Managua, 
capital of Nicaragua, that since the middle 
of June more than 600 rebels have drifted 
in from the jungles and surrendered to the 
Marines. Most of them came without 
arms and denied having taken part in 
SANDINO’s operations against United 
States forces. The majority claimed mem- 
bership in the “Civil Guards” organized 
by José Leon Diaz and Cartos Satcapo, 
ostensibly to protect their homes against 
the ravages of ANasTacio HERNANDEZ, 
free-lance bandit leader. HERNANDEZ was 
captured and imprisoned some months 
ago, but the Civil Guards remained, their 
leaders claiming that all was not yet quiet 
in the sectors they had chosen to protect. 
That protective instincts alone had not 
moved Diaz, however, is indicated by the 
fact that troops under his command were 
responsible for the latest deaths reported 
among the Marines. On May 14, a Marine 
patrol clashed with Nicaraguans near Paso 
Real, forty-five miles northeast of Jino- 
tega. One Marine and one member of the 
Guardia Nacional were killed outright, 
and two other Marines were wounded, 
one of them, Capt. Rosert S. Hunter of 
Kansas, dying four days later. D1az, it is 
now reported, has crossed the border to 
Honduras, while Satcapo with a number 
of his followers supposedly joined SanDINO 
a few weeks ago. Presumably the rebels 
now surrendering to the Marines are 
former members of these two bands. 

All of this information confirms the im- 
pression that Nicaragua has, to a certain 
extent, been pacified by the Marines. 
Whether Sanpino has really fled or is 
hiding in the mountains waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to launch another 
attack, is matter for conjecture alone. 


By Stewart Beach 


Although the Marines have occupied 
most of the settlements in Nueva Se- 
govia, Esteli, and the northern populated 
part of Jinotega, departments sympa- 
thetic to Sanp1no0, there is still plenty of 
mountainous territory in these districts 
which would serve as effective cover for a 








Gen. Augusto Caesar Sandino, 
the Nicaraguan leader who has occu- 
pied the attention of a growing num- 
ber of Marines for more than a year, 
is now reported to have fled. Nica- 
ragua, it appears, has been made safe 
to exercise its divine right of the 
ballot. Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
supervisor of the election which takes 
place November 4, has perfected 
his plans and is now dispatching 
assistants to the different depart- 
ments of the republic. Presumably, 
on January 1, 1929, a President, 
elected fairly and in accordance with 
the law, will be inaugurated at 
Managua. The Marines’ work should 

then be over, our promise kept 








considerable force of men. Throughout 
the year and more during which Marines 
have been attempting to subdue Sanp1no, 
they have never once caught sight of him, 
nor, to their knowledge, has he ever been 
in danger of capture. This has been guer- 
rilla warfare of the most difficult sort, 
with all the advantage upon the side of the 
Nicaraguan leader—through familiarity 
with an almost impassable terrain and 
sympathy of the populace. 


TILL, they have accomplished the task 
assigned. Nicaragua, presumably, 
has been made safe for a fair Presidential 
election this fall. When that is over and 
the new President, chosen by popular 
suffrage, has been inaugurated at Mana- 
gua, their job will be finished. Whether 
they will be withdrawn then is another 
question. If not, then the Government at 
Washington must find a new excuse for 
keeping some 5,000 armed men in occupa- 
tion of a country with which the United 
States is not at war. 

The Nicaraguan intervention has 
brought down more criticism upon Presi- 
dent:Coo.ipcE than any other act of his 
Administration. Nor is it easy to justify 
it upon the grounds offered: that its aim 
was to protect the lives and property 
of our citizens and to safeguard the 


Nicaraguan Canal rights which cost us 
$3,000,000 in 1916. Our present réle is 
more easily justified. Col. Henry L. 
Stimson, who brought a cessation of 
hostilities between the two revolutionary 
factions in May, 1927, promised that the 
Marines would remain to guarantee that 
the 1928 elections would be conducted 
fairly in accordance with Nicaraguan 
electoral law. Having made the promise, 
the President has no other course but to 


carry it out. But it is in the events which ~ 


preceded the armistice of May, 1927, and 
those which have come after in the virtual 
warfare between the United States and 
SANDINO, that matter for criticism arises. 


N 1924, Dr. Carros SoLorzano and 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa were elected 
President and Vice President in one 
of the few comparatively fair elec- 
tions which Nicaragua has ever held. 
Marines were there at the time, winding 
up an occupation which began in 1912. 
But their withdrawal had been promised, 
and was, in fact, carried out on August 4, 
1925. Three weeks later, revolution be- 
gan again. Em1t1ano Cuamorro, former 
President and strong man of the country, 
took measures to oust the SoLorzANno 
Government. Space forbids a full recital 
of what followed, but it is enough to point 
out that on January 16, 1926, something 
over a year after SoLorzano had legally 
assumed the Presidency, CHAMORRO was 
given the reins of power by a Congres- 
sional decree and both President and 
Vice President had fled for their lives. 

There followed a spring and summer of 
diplomatic correspondence between the 
United States and CHamorro, the former 
refusing to recognize the latter’s right to 
the Presidency upon the ground that he 
had taken office through revolution. Ac- 
cording to the Central American treaties 
of 1923, Isthmian Governments cove- 
nanted not to recognize a Government 
which had taken office by revolution until 
it had altered its de facto character by 
consent of the people. Although the 
United States was not a signatory of this 
treaty, it had tacitly promised to abide by 
its provisions. 

Politically, CHamorro is a member of 
the Conservative party. So was President 
Sotorzano, whom he ousted, although 
the Sotorzano Government was a coali- 
tion and the Vice President, Dr. Sacasa, 
was a Liberal. The Liberals now raised 
forcible objection to Cuamorro’s forcible 
occupation of the executive control at 
Managua, and by August United States 
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Marines had put in their familiar appear- 
ance at Bluefields to “protect American 
lives and property.” On August 27, Wash- 
ington sent another protest to CHAMORRO 
against his illegal status. In October, 
a conference between Conservatives and 
Liberals was arranged on board the U. S. 
S. Denver, for the purpose of making peace 
between them and of deciding upon a 
course which might be acceptable to both. 
Nothing came of it excepting that Cua- 
MoRRO saw the hopelessness of his situa- 
tion and resigned in favor of Senator Uriza. 
Much has been rumored concerning that 
conference on the Denver, but no frank 
account has ever been published by the 
State Department. It has been said, for 
example, that the American officials 
stated flatly their desire that ADOoLFo 
D1az become President. It has even been 
said that they refused to recognize anyone 
but D1az. However true this may be, it is, 
of course, a fact that our Government 
objected to Senator Uriza — quite prop- 
erly — upon the ground that he had no 
more right to the office than had Cuam- 
orRo; that Congress was reconvened and 
Avotro D1az elected President on No- 
vember 10, 1926. Seven days later, the 
United States recognized him as the law- 
ful President of Nicaragua. 

It was this action primarily which called 
forth the first criticism of President 
Cootipce. The Nicaraguan Constitution 
provides that when there is neither a 
President nor a Vice President the Con- 
gress shall elect the head of the state. 
Cuamorro took care to have Congress go 
through the form of electing him “first 
designate,” but Cuamorro had expelled 
eighteen Liberal Senators and Deputies 
before the vote was taken, and therefore it 
was held that his election was not fairly 
secured. But when the Cyamorro repre- 
sentatives were, in turn, expelled, and the 
properly elected Congressmen invited to 
return, only nine of them came or sent 
alternates. Therefore, if the CHAMORRO 
election was held to be illegal, there is also 
a case to be made out against D1az since 
it required many more than the eighteen 
votes to elect CHAMORRO. 

It was this same Apo.tro Diaz who 
popped suddenly into the Nicaraguan sun 
during the 1912 revolution. When it be- 
gan he was a clerk in the offices of the 
LaLuzand Los Angeles Mining Company, 
drawing a salary of some $1,500 a year. 
Yet within two years, under the protect- 
ing arm of the United States, he had 
assumed the Presidency, and set up a Gov- 
ernment friendly to the point of servility 
toward Washington. His return to power 
in 1926 marked a resumption of this atti- 
tude. The Liberals, of course, refused to 
accept him as their President and opened 
hostilities again, and Diaz pleaded for 
more Marines to restore peace. 

Up to this time, the Marines in Nica- 
Tagua seem to have played the réle 
assigned to troops of any country who 





land in another to protect the lives and 
property of their nationals. But following 
the request of Diaz, more troops were 
landed, and neutral zones were set up 
which effectually hampered the Liberal 
cause. Late in the year, Dr. Juan B. 
Sacasa returned to Nicaragua to lead the 
arms of his party. For four months his 
troops engaged the Conservative, or 
Government, forces, and then President 
Coo.ipce’s_ personal envoy, Colonel 
Stimson, made peace with Gen. Jos£ 
Maria Mowncapa, Liberal leader. Ad- 
cording to the terms, both Liberals and 
Conservatives were to lay down their 
arms, a new police force was to be set up, 
known as the Guardia Nacional, and the 
Marines were to remain and guarantee a 
free election for 1928. Sacasa agreed to 
the terms and the war was over, or so it 
seemed. But Aucusto Sanp1no, Liberal 
leader, refused to recognize the pact. 
With perhaps 150 of his followers he fled 
to the fastnesses of Nueva Segovia and 
from there roared defiance to the Marines. 
The Marines accepted the challenge, and 
the war was on. It has been continuing 
now since May, 1927, with the Marines 
gradually taking over the territory under 
Sandinista control, though never effectu- 
ally halting the rebels because of the diffi- 
culties of the terrain over which they were 
forced to pursue them. 

This war which is not a war has not 
been without its casualties. Since it began, 
in May, 1927, twenty-three Marines have 
been killed or have died of wounds; 
forty-six have been wounded, but not 
fatally. Nine members of the Guardia 
Nacional have been killed or died of 
wounds; five have been wounded. In a 
way, the whole operation seems to have 
been the height of futility. Sanpino re- 
peatedly promised that he would lay 
down arms immediately if the Marines 
would only withdraw, that he desired no 
political position nor any money for him- 
self and was carrying on an heroic struggle 
against a lawless invader. The Marines, 
on the other hand, were occupied with the 
task of crushing Sanpino before a fair 
election could be held and their promise 
kept. The situation has been, to say the 
least, anomalous. 


TILL, Nicaragua is to be made safe for 
another Presidential election. Some 
5,000 Marines are now in the country, 
civilian assistants have been mustered, 
and, under Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
plans for holding registration in Septem- 
ber and the final election on Sunday, 
November 4, are now corgplete. An Amer- 
ican will sit upon the electoral board in 
each district, and Marines will be pres- 
ent at each polling place to make sure that 
no intimidation of voters is practiced. 
The electoral law vests final power in 
General McCoy as head of the National 
Board of Elections, in which his vote holds 
the balance of power. Similarly, in the 





district boards the Americans also will 
hold the balance of power, so that Nica- 
raguan politicians will have no oppor- 
tunity to tamper by means of election 
contests. This iron hand was not obtained 
without protest. The Congress refused to 
sanction it, and it was necessary to issue 
the necessary regulations finally by 
Presidential decree of the acquiescent 
Don Apotro. The election law is now 
legal, after a fashion, and at least the 
United States will carry out its promise. 


RESENT indications are the Liberal 

candidate, José Maria Moncapa, will 
be the successful contender. The Liberals 
were early in the field and are united be- 
hind Moncada, while the Conservatives 
are hopelessly split into two factions, just 
as they have usually been through the 
machinations of General Cuamorro. Two 
conventions have been held — the onesanc- 
tioned by Cuamorro, which nominated 
VicENTE Rappacioui; the other spon- 
sored by President D1az, which chose Dr. 
Cartos Cuapra Pasos, Foreign Minister 
in the Draz Cabinet, as its standard- 
bearer. Each faction appealed to the Na- 
tional Board of Elections to declare its 
adversary’s candidacy invalid; but the 
board refused to recognize the right of 
either to call itself the representative of 
the historical Conservative party to the 
exclusion of the other. Whereby the Con- 
servatives are left in something of a 
dilemma. Apparently, Liberals and 
Conservatives are about evenly divided 
numerically. But with the Liberals united 
and the Conservatives split, the Liberal 
candidate is almost sure to be victorious. 

It is quite possible, of course, that all of 
this effort by the United States — costly 
in lives and in money — will have pacified 
Nicaragua. But, judged by historical 
standards, it is hardly probable unless the 
Marines remain to guarantee the success- 
ful candidate throughout the four years of 
his term. The mere fact that he has been 
legally elected will, presumably, exercise 
no curb upon the political ambitions of 
other Nicaraguan aspirants. It was no 
curb to CHAMORRO in 1925. Presumably it 
will be no curb to him, or to others, now. 
Will the next step be Marines again, and 
perhaps a repetition of the sickening 
SANDINO business? 

The crux of the whole matter seems to 
be found in this Government’s haste to 
recognize D1az’ claims to the Presidency 
over those of other contenders. Why were 
they stronger than Sacasa’s? Why was not 
SoLorzANo urged to return —if necessary, 
with a pledge of protection by the Ma- 
rines? The whole affair has left a bad 
taste in the mouth. Admitting the valid- 
ity of military occupation to protect 
American lives and property, it requires. 
something more to justify what must 
seem a frankly illegal military interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of a friendly 
state. 
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to step down this week: we are 

taken down willy-nilly. Here are 
two letters whose authors take us to task 
for our lead editorial in THe INDEPENDENT 
of July 14. The two comments parallel 
each other closely, attacking us upon a 
point which we feel is quite defensible. 
The first comes from an attorney of 
Waco, Texas, and runs as follows: 


Ar ep don we don’t really need 


Dear Sir: 

It strikes me there is considerable soph- 
istry in the first editorial in your issue of 
July 14. Why is it “not quite cricket” for 
Al Smith to accept the Democratic nomi- 
nation feeling ashe does about prohibition? 
Do you imply that Smith will not do every- 
thing within his power to enforce all the 
laws if elected? Are you subtly suggesting 
that he will connive at violations of the 
Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment because he has expressed himself as 
favoring modification? Would you deny a 
man the moral right to accept the nomina- 
tion of the party because a majority of the 
party nominating him is not in sympathy 
with his ideas of reform on one particular 
question? Could anything have been more 
open and aboveboard than Smith’s pre- 
convention statement of his stand on the 
question involved? For a consummate ex- 
ample of evasion, side-stepping, crawfish- 
ing, and generalization, consult Dr. Work’s 
several published statements of his own, 
Mr. Hoover’s, and the Republican party’s 
position on the prohibition question. 
Cricket, eh? 

Smith has been honest, open, and articu- 
late as to his conviction that modification 
is desirable. With its eyes wide open, the 
Democratic convention nominated Smith, 
confident that so long as the Volstead Act 
remains unchanged Smith, if elected, will 
do all within his power to enforce it in its 
present form. 

{You have announced your decision to 
support Mr. Hoover, a most admirable 
character and a most admirable candidate. 
There are enough legitimate arguments, I 
am sure, which a publication of your high 
character might urge in his favor, to make 
it unnecessary for you, as a partisan, to 
stoop to such an unwarranted and illogical 
aspersion on Smith’s motives, as seems to 
me to be embodied in your “not quite 
cricket” editorial. 

Ben R. SLEEPER. 


We have the greatest respect for Gov- 
ernor Smith and for his frankness, and 
have said so. We have little sympathy for 
the Volstead Act, and have admitted that 
too. But we believe the prohibition plank 
in the Democratic platform approximated 
as nearly as politics would allow the opin- 
ion of the majority delegations, and that 
it was unequivocally dry. It contained 
no suggestion either expressed or implied 
that modification would be either sought 
or approved. We are still inclined to 





The Editor Steps Down 


believe that Governor Smith’s virtual re- 
versal of this majority decision, after the 
nomination had been given him, was not 
quite cricket. 

Mr. Arthur S. Pier, writing from Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts, touches the same 
issue, and to him we can make the same 
statement in explanation. Mr. Pier is a 
well-known novelist and editor. His letter 
is given below: 


Dear Sir: 

In your leading editorial in last week’s 
issue, you quote the Democratic prohibi- 
tion plank and Governor Smith’s telegram. 
You draw the conclusion that Governor 
Smith “became party to a conspiracy to 
play both ends against the middle.” I can- 
not follow your reasoning. The Democratic 
plank does not defend prohibition or inti- 
mate that no change in the dry law should 
be made. It merely declares for an honest 
effort to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Governor Smith declares that if he is 
elected President he will make such an 
effort. He is not stopped by any pledge in 
the Democratic platform from using his in- 
fluence to have the Volstead Act modified 
or the Eighteenth Amendment repealed. 
If you want to shoot at disingenuousness 
and slipperiness, train your guns on the 
party whose slogan should be, “Hip, hip, 
hyprocrisy!” 

Artuur S. Pier. 








HE proprietor of four newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast writes in to tell us 
how the Messrs. Hofer, publishers, are 
received in at least one editorial sanctum: 


Dear Sir: 

“An Unseen Empire” by John Carter, 
introducing “‘E. Hofer & Sons, Publishers, 
of Salem, Oregon,” in THE INDEPENDENT 
of July 7 is of real interest and of un- 
doubted value, but like all such articles it 
is very much exaggerated. There is no 
doubt that assaults on the integrity and 
the independence of country newspapers, 
such as this of E. Hofer & Sons, are being 
made continually. A measure of success is 
achieved by them and this draws the fire 
of such men as Mr. Carter. But their fail- 
ures are never recorded and an exaggerated 
impression of their success is left on the 
public mind. 

{The brown envelopes of E. Hofer & Sons, 
fat with publicity of one sort and another, 
have been coming to me for years. The 
fact that I publish four country news- 
papers for four different towns in three 
different plants should have made me fat 
picking for them. But I have never in all 
my years used a single bit of their matter. 
Once a subordinate in ignorance used a 
couple of short items from them but I 
quickly stopped this and ever since (as well 
as before) the Hofer stuff goes into the 
wastebasket as soon as it arrives. 

It may interest you to know that Cali- 
fornia country newspaper men through 


their State organization are continually on 
the alert to hinder and prevent the efforts 
of all kinds of propagandists — conserva- 
tive, radical, and commercial —to use 
the columns of their papers in the manner 
depicted by Mr. Carter. They have already 
achieved a measure of success which will 
increase as time goes on until the “pub- 
licity expert”’ pest is entirely eliminated. 
F, I. Drexer. 





How’s Business? 
(Continued from page I04) 


the Housing Division of the Department 
of Commerce, on a weekly basis, afford a 
valuable index of the coming demand 
status and outlook of this important 
industry. On this important factor, the 
indications are very encouraging. In fact, 
recent figures have been running thirty- 
two per cent above those of the cor- 
responding period in 1927, due in part to 
the retarded activity in the construction 
of dwellings as contrasted with that for 
public utilities and industrial purposes. 
The accumulation of stocks on hand is 
an invariable warning of a clogging up of 
the arteries of trade. Consequently, an 
intelligent observer of the business trend 
must be posted accurately upon this sig- 
nificant item — the figures on which are 
readily available in a number of reliable 
trade periodicals and governmental bulle- 
tins. It is important, however, to bear in 
mind that the recent tendency toward 
hand-to-mouth buying, especially in style 
goods and those in which the rapid suc- 
cession of technical changes in recent 
years has brought about radical shifts in 
consumer needs, will explain in large part 
the present favorable low position of 
inventories. While this is highly gratifying 
to the retailer, jobber, and wholesaler, as 
a relief to his overhead, the situation is by 
no means as encouraging for the manufac- 
turer, who is thus left “holding the bag.” 
The situation has at least had the effect 
of forcing the latter to a more intelligent 
and active interest in the shifts of con- 
sumer demand. The process of readjust- 
ment is, of course, a trying and costly one 
for the producing industries, but the ulti- 
mate outcome will undoubtedly be a much 
more keenly alert industrial leadership, 
the benefits of which are bound to accrue 
for the whole business organization. 
There are two minor indexes which 
might be mentioned in conclusion because 
of their increasingly prevalent acceptance 
as useful indicators of future develop- 
ments. These are the outstanding orders 
for machine tools and for office appliances, 
both of which indicate the definite expec- 
tations of manufacturers and distributors 
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for increasing business, or for a stiffening 
of the rigors of competition for which 
salutary preparations are being made. 
Yet, even with these two, it is necessary 
to scrutinize the details with great care 
before any sweeping conclusions can be 
drawn. As was pointed out above, the 
present high gross orders for machine 
tools are not necessarily indicative of 
general prosperity, since in some lines the 
orders are highly concentrated in one or 
two firms. The same is true with reference 
to office appliances and other specialized 
accessories to business: the bulk of the 
increase may be highly concentrated. 

A generally useful indicator of the judg- 
ment of manufacturers as to their im- 
mediate outlook is the trend of imports of 
staple raw materials. These are fairly 
definite commitments of industries, and in 
recent years such increases as have been 
recorded in the past few months usually 
preceded upward movements of industry. 

Furthermore; the increasing quantities 
of luxury and semiluxury import items 
have served as significant indicators of 
the continued buying power of the coun- 
try. Naturally, there is always a possibil- 
ity of an error in judgment on the part 
of the importing houses, but as a rule they 
operate in close contact with buyer 
indications throughout the country. Con- 
sequently, the steady upward climb of our 
import figures in recent months, which 
have been running from ten to fourteen 
per cent above 1927 totals, revealed 
decidedly encouraging prospects. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention 
the usual indicators in such major indus- 
tries as automobiles and steel, or such a 
basic factor as the money rate. The value 
of these staple indexes is too obvious to 
require comment. They will continue to 
be among the most constantly useful 
indicators of the trend in business, 
though even these “old reliables” have 
of late been subject to special variations 
which suggest the necessity of using them 
with careful scrutiny as to any peculiar 
circumstances involved in each. 

These, then, are a few of the high spots 
which those who are scanning the horizon 
of our business prospects would do well to 
Keep in sight. In these days of an ever 
increasing avalanche of business data, 
Statistics, charts, tables and promiscuous 
prophecy and counsel, it would seem highly 
desirable to concentrate our attention 
upon a few definitely determining factors 
and to sharpen these down to the last 
edge of precision. This is not a task for 
lone leaders in isolated industries. It is a 
grave responsibility for all whose interest 
is at stake in business, which means not 
simply isolated groups of merchants or 
manufacturers or bankers, but all together 
and each for all. It is this collaborative 
spirit, this readiness to share in the vast 
effort toward the common good, which is 
an outstanding merit in the present epic 
of American business. 





July 20.— John Sharp Williams, former 
Senator from Mississippi, will support 
Governor Smith for the Presidency. “I 
shall support the Democratic nominee,” 
he wrote the Jackson Daily News, “be- 
cause I am a Democrat and a white man, 
I shall support the nominee for other 
reasons based on Jeffersonian principles 
of American and world Democracy far 
transcending in importance any ques- 
tion of any man’s religious convictions 
— a matter between God and him, not be- 
tween me and him — and far transcend- 
ing in importance any question of the 
enforcement of any sumptuary law.” 


Fuly 21. — Gov. Charles C. Young of 
California conferred with Herbert Hoover 
at Palo Alto. “I am absolutely certain as 
to what the result is going to be in Cali- 
fornia next November,” he said after- 
ward. “The only question is the size of the 
majority we are going to give Mr. 
Hoover.” 


Fuly 21. — Dame Ellen Terry, queen of 
the English stage three score years ago 
and one of the world’s most famous come- 
diennes, died at her cottage in Kent, 
England, in her eighty-first year. By her 
own request neither family nor friends 
allowed any “funeral gloom” to mark her 
passing. 


Fuly 22, — Capt. Charles B. D. Collyer 
and John Henry Mears have circled the 
globe in twenty-three days and fifteen 
hours from New York to New York. In so 
doing they lowered the former record 
time by something like five days. They 
gave no reason for their performance. 
They did, however, carry a mascot. 


Fuly 27. — Moscow is stirred by a re- 
port that Captains Filippo Zappi and 
Alberto Mariano, members of the crew of 
the ill-fated Jtalia, not only left their 
companion, Dr. Finn Malmgren, to die on 
the ice, but took from him his supply of 
food and some of his clothing. This story 
comes from Russian correspondents 
aboard the Krassin. The Soviet is tra- 
ditionally hostile to all things Italian. 


Fuly 24.— The Chicago Daily News 
states that Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son, discouraged in politics and broken in 
health, is planning to carry out his threat 
of resignation. King George, for the 
British Empire, has issued no statement. 











Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises 





ectl: te us — Our TRAVEL 


Feel perfectly free to wri 
Bureau will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















SILVER BAY 


A Distinctive College Preparatory School 

For 100 Boys 
Individual Progress Experienced Teachers 
All Athletics and Sports 


ROBERT CARVER FRENCH 
Headmaster 
Bex 70. Silver Bay-on-Lake George, New York 









THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 





BRIARLEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school where the boy is loved as well as taught. 
Beautiful location, thirty-three miles from Washington. 
Able faculty. Splendid equipment. All athletics and sports 
under expert supervision. Boys received from 7 years up. 
Catalog. Address 

CAPT. S. J. LODGE, M.A., LL.M., PRES., 
Poolesville Maryland 





SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ CAMP 


California — Three hours from Los Angeles. A small 
exclusive camp to which girls return year after year. 
Ninth season on shore of the Pacific. A few girls may enter 
for a week or two during August. Director, Miss Anna 
Merritt East, Box 405, Santa Barbara, California. 





THE EAGLE WING SCHOOL 


College preparatory and gy courses for girls who 
have completed two years of high school work. 
Roxana H., Vivian, Ph.D. Mary Evipa Rust 
Principal War 


Orleans Massachusetts 





Sportsmen use this 
SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


SPRING Fishing ... SUMMER Swimming ... FALL Shooting 


WEIGHS 15 LBS ... SUPPORTS 1,000 LBS ... ROLLS 
UP LIKE A BLANKET...CARRIED IN A BAG 


Upside down —a BED A BATH for Campers 


The FLATO Sone: cieee tes. eo eee 


TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


10 MILES — NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


“I am delighted with the little boat. A friend and I 
have drifted ten miles down the Boise River over rocky 
riffies and bars and in swift current, scraping the bottom 
of the boat and generally subjecting it to rather rough 
usage. It stood up nicely without a scratch. I purchased 
this boat to take into the mountain lakes on a pack horse 
for lake trout fishing. For thie purpose it would seem 


/ 
Check the ways you an 


Use your FLATO BOAT 





ABRICATED from zephyrskin, a new, light, strong, 
tough, balloon cloth unaffected by heat or 
with an estimated life of 8 years. Weighs 15 

Carries 1,000 Ibs. Built by experts. Origi- 

nally intended strictly for governmental use as a Lifeboat 
for Seaplanes. Now used by thousands of sportsmen in all 


parts of the world. 





1—Duck HUNTING 
W bere Desks ors 20d Bean are oot 


2—FISHING 
omen 
3—CAMPING 


Dry, Comfortable Avr Bad. Upude 
Dowe 


4—ROWING 
Easily handled as t selon the water 


$—PLAYBOAT 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


“I used my Flato Boat during all the last fishing and 
hunting season, under very trying conditions, and am 
very much pleased with its performance. It has enabled 


ideal.’* — E. S., Lawyer, Boise, Idaho. 
TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


There are two separate air chambers, with separate 
valves, making the boat safe, especially for children. 
Each chamber is easily and quickly inflated with the large 


me to visit a great many places back in the mountains 
that I could not have otherwise. I highly recommend it to 
the sportsmen who are in need of a boat of this kind.” — 
Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. All furnished at no extra cost. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO., 115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Contractors to the U. S. Navy 


volume, easy-action pump. Easily rowed with the take- 
down oars. Easily carried rolled in the substantial bag. 


9—LIFEBOAT 
For Seaplann. Atrplann, Balleons 


t= SeINS Raft 


for the Shore or Lake f 


Used by the U. S. Navy 
as Lifeboats for Seaplanes 


Ideal Tender for Yachts 
and Power Boats, etc. 


A Wonderful Playboat 











lem NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CoO. 
115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and your 10 days” 
Free Trial Offer. 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








